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BRITISH MOTHS. 


_ It is intended to publish a complete Natural History of British Moths as far as the 
end of the Macrolepidcptera, or Stenopteryx hybridalis of Doubleday’s List. Under 
each species will be given a description of the imago, and, so far as known, of the larve 
aud pupa, and a life-size figure of the imago, except in a few instances (such as occur in 
the genera Acronycta and Eupithecia) in which the insects themselves are either too 
similar or too small to be recognized by a figure. When varieties can be obtained, or 
correct photographs thereof, these also will be figured; thus in No. 7, published on the 
Ist of June, will be found five varieties of Abraxas grossulariata and four of Lomaspilis 
marginata; and no expense will be spared in the representation of any number of 
varieties with which I may be favoured, the object being to make the work as complete 
_as possible. The Monthly Numbers will be published at Sixpence each, and prepaid 

subscribers to the ‘ Zoologist’ may receive the eight numbers cf the present year—that is, 
‘May to December, both inclusive—by sending Four Shillings in addition two their 
subscription. Entomologists throughout the kingdom will, 1 feel confident, lend their 
assistance to a national project of this kind, and supply information as well as specimens, 
so that the work may fairly represent the present state of our knowledge of this the most 
beautiful of all classes of Insects. Numbers 1 to 5, published in 1865, may still be 

obtained of Mr. Tweedie, 337, Strand, or from this Office, on sending Two Shillings and 
Eightpence in Postage-stamps. 


\HE LETTERS OF RUSTICUS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
“ There.is a wood-cut, some of them most exquisite, to each chapter, and tail-pieces, 


after the delightful manner of Bewick, are scattered through the work. It is a mos 
delightful book.”—-Douglas Jerrold. | 


“ The most charming contribution to Natural History since the days of good old 
Gilbert White. These Letters are well worthy of consultation by all gardeners and 
agriculturists, since the descriptions of these facts are perfectly trustworthy, being in all 
cases the result of observation.” — Westminster Review. 


_ The collection of facts and observations respecting blights, or insects injurious to 
vegetation, are especially worthy attention, and we recommend them strongly.”— 
Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal. | | | 

Price Eight Shillings and Sixpence, post free. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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YNONYMIC LIST OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND 


This is the only complete List of British Lepidopterous Insects. It contains the 
name and synonymes of every Butterfly and Moth discovered in Great Britain up to the 
end of 1865. The great object in printing this most complete and laborious work is tv 
establish a uniform nomenclature, the diversity hitherto existing, both in names avd — 
arrangement, being a source of confusion and perplexity to all beginuers, 


Price, printed on one side only, for Labels, 1s. 6d., post free. 
_E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 
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Pilot Whales in the firth of Forth. By Eowarp R. ALSTON, Esq. 


Ox the 26th of April I had an opportunity of examining a pilot 
~ whale, or roundheaded porpoise (Globeocephalus melas, Trail), one of 
-a large number which were taken in the Firth of Forth on the 20th of 
that month. This specimen was brought to Glasgow by the captors, a 
party of Newhaven fishermen, and exhibited to the public as a 
“erampus.” As our knowledge of cetaceans is so limited, and as 
opportunities for careful observation are so few and far between, L have 
noted the following description and measurements of this example, 
which was a female. 

In general outline it agreed with Prof. Bell’s woodcut (* British 
Quadrupeds,’ p. 493), except towards the tail, where the body was very 
much compressed, thin, rather broad, and narrowing suddenly just 
above the tail-fin, the angle of the caudal and ventral outlines being 
here acute and kuife-like. The greatest girth appeared to be just in 
front of the back-fin. Lips thick; forehead or snout very bulging and 
rounded; ‘teeth, which showed less than an inch above the gums, — 
conical and slightly curved; tongue thick and fleshy. Blow-hole 
about three inches in length, crescent-shaped, with the horns directed 
towards the snout; eyes very small and placed near the angle of the 
gape. Flippers very long, narrow, tapering and scimitar-shaped, 
broadest towards the base, but narrowed just at the wrist. Back-fin 
long and sloping; tail-fin lunate, tapered at the points, and deeply 
cleft, reminding one very forcibly of the form of a screw-propeller. 
‘Teats two in number, ventral, placed one on each side of the anus. 
Skin tough, oily, very smooth and shining, about an eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Colour deep black all over, except a whitish heart-_ 
shaped mark under the throat and a broad pale streak running thence 
to the vent. Dimensions :— 


Total length - - - - . 15 ft. 2 inches. 
Frow snout to back-fin ° 
Length of back-fin along base - - a = 
From back to tail-fin - - 
Depth of tail-fin - - 
Breadth of tail-fin, from point to point 
Length of left flipper along the anterior edge 
Breadth of left flipper - | 
From snout tocye - - 
From snout to angle of gape - eae | eee 
“FCOND SERIFS—VOL. oI. 
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All these measurements were carefully taken with a measuring-tape, 
following the curves of the body; as the animal was lying on its side 
I was unable to ascertain its girth. The men said their “fish” was 
twenty feet in length, but their idea of a correct measurement was to 
start from the mouth and proceed down the back, wp the back-fin and 
down again, and so right on to one of the points of the tail-fin: in this 
way, which they all declared to be the only received and orthodox 
manner of measuring a whale, they easily added four or five feet to the 
true length. They were extremely civil and obliging in giving me 
facilities for making the above observations, as well as in supplying 
information as to the capture of the animals. From their statements, 
and from the accounts which appeared in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
papers, I compile the following particulars. 

It appears that the shoal, supposed to be about two hundred in 
number, had been known to be in the Firth for about a fortnight before 

the day of slaughter. On Friday, the 19th, the Volunteer Artillery at 
Portobello practised at them with their guns without success. Next 


day a Prestonpans fishing crew struck one of the whales with a 


harpoon, and the boat was dragged up the Firth, followed by the rest 
of the shoal; then boats put out from Newhaven and other fishing 
villages and joined in the pursuit. The whales were now thoroughly 


alarmed, and being surrounded were driven in shore. Many of them > 


got into shallow water, where they were received with pickaxes, spades 


and other improvised weapons. The chase must now have been a 


most exciting one; wherever one whale led the rest followed (as is the 
invariable habit of the species); the wounded ones rolled in agony, 
spouting water mingled with gore; the shouts of the boatmen were 
echoed by the cries of the men on shore and by the reports of carbines 
(for the officers at Leith Fort had joined in the attack); the sea around 
was deeply tinged with blood; all combining to form a most savage 
and appalling scene. At length, about 5 Pp. M., one of the poor animals, 
the one I have described, was harpooned by the crew of a Newhaven 
buat, and at once took to sea, towing the boat after her and followed 


by the survivors of the “school ;” she-dragged her captors nearly to - 


the island of Inchkeith, where she was at last despatched with spears. 
‘The rest now escaped, though three more were captured on Monday 
the 22nd, and one or two others were cast dead on shore by the 
tide. Altogether twenty-three pilot whales were slain on the Saturday : 

some of these were said to have measured as much as 25$ and 27 feet 
in length, but, as above remarked, the fishermen’s mode of measure- 
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ment is peculiar. Eleven of the “fish” were sold for £29 3s., the 
highest price given for one being £4 15s.; the one brought to Glasgow 
was also sold for oil. One of the men told me that when first seen, the 

whales were “just dannerin’ (2. e. sauntering) up and down in the 
water,” and that now and then they “ reared right up, like sae mony 
men.” He opined that they fed on “sma’ fish, and kind o’ insecs,” 
having probably learned something of the food of the right whale 
(Balena mysticetus, Linn.) from seafaring friends. He added that 


they often saw shoals of the “ grampus,” as they call the present. 


species, about the Bass Rock, but that it was bat very rarely that they 
entered the Firth. 


| Epwarp R. ALSTON. 
205, Bath Street, Glasgow, May, 1867. : ee 


Notes on the Breeding of the Booted Eagle (Aquila pennata). 
By H. E. Dresser, F.Z.S.* 


On my return to England this year from a journey through Southern 
Europe I remained a few days at Madrid, chiefly with the view of 
_ obtaining the eggs of some of the rarer birds frequenting the neighbour- 
hood of that town. I obtained great assistance from Manuel de la 
Torré, the chasseur who had accompanied Lord Lilford: and as I and 
Manuel became very friendly, I was soon made acquainted with the 
haunts of most of the rarer birds. I was especially wishful to take the 
eggs of the booted eagle (Aquila pennata) with my own hands: and 


Manuel, on being applied to, at once agreed to act as guide, fixing an ‘ 
early day for the trip, and at the same time promised me that he would _ 


not think of returning to Madrid before we had obtained at least one 
est of this eagle. 

_ Accordingly on the 15th of May, 1866, I was up early, - — 
for a start by half-past 6 a.M., at which time Manuel, true to his 
appointment, came to my room fally equipped for the trip. We left 
Madrid by rail, taking tickets to Aranjuez; but, meeting some of 
-Manuel’s friends in the train, with whom we talked matters over, it 
scemed from what they said that we should stand but a poor chance of 
success there, and we therefore determined to proceed to some station 
near Toledo. At Castellejo we left the train, and started off towards 


| * Communicated by the Author, and reprinted from the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London,’ June 26, 1866. 
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a belt of trees on the banks of the Tagus, some distance from the 
railway station. On our way we were stopped by one of the Royal 
keepers, who, however, on recognizing Manuel, apologized for stopping 
us, and, hearing on what errand we were, accompanied us for some 
distance. He told me that he had seen many great spotted cuckoos 
(Cuculus glandarius), and had already found some of their eggs in a 
magpie’s nest, some miles distant from where we then were. I told him 
I would purchase any eggs he could procure for me; and he left us to 
seek for some, promising to meet me at the station in the evening if he 
could possibly get back in time. — 7 
On our way to the grove we saw nota few bee- eaters and some gold- 
finches, but nothing else. On entering the thicket we noticed several 
Sylvia Cettii and a Sylvia Bonellii, and found two or three colonies of 
Passer hispaniolensis. | These sparrows build their nests on the outer 
branches of the highest trees, quite out of the reach of any stray egg- 
collector who might take a fancy to their contents. In some trees | 
counted ten or a dozen of their nests, all built of light-coloured grasses 
and the cotton of the white elm tree. Here seemed to be the very 
place for a naturalist; for he would certainly find no lack of 
specimens, and no small variety. We saw several black kites, common 
kites and a buzzard, before we had walked any great distance, and on — 
pressing through the underwood flushed a pair of scops owls, who, . 
after taking a good look at us from an old dead tree, flew noiselessly 


a gloomy-looking thicket. 


Manuel took me to the nest of Aquila pennata from which Lord 
Lilford procured his first eggs of this bird; but as it showed no signs - 
of being tenanted we did not attempt to climb the tree. Not far. 
distant from this tree we found a nest of the black kite (Milvus - 
migrans), from which we scared the bird, and therefore had reason to 
suppose that it contained something, probably eggs. However, the 
tree was one which promised such an amount of hard work that 
neither of us considered a couple of eggs of Milvus migrans a sufficient 
inducement to attempt to climb it. We therefore proceeded to force 


our way through the rank undergrowth, keeping a good look-out for 


nests, and before long were rewarded by seeing a large nest which 
Manuel thought looked like that of a booted eagle. I carried only a 
walking-stick gun, for the benefit of the warblers, sparrows, &c.; so _ 
Manuel posted himself close to the tree with his gun cocked, and | 
proceeded to kick the tree by way of giving the tenant of the nest 
notice to quit. 1 had not to kick long; for the next moment a large 
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bird flew off the nest and was instantly knocked over by Manuel. It | 
fell into a large bramble brake, into which we had some trouble to 
penetrate, but on doing so found a splendid female booted eagle, which, 
being only winged, showed fight, and gave us some trouble before we 
secured it. 

Having secured our bird, we proceeded to examine the tree, which 
I had to climb, having agreed with Manuel that I should take the first 

and he the second. The tree was a huge and very high white elm, 
almost too thick to swarm up, and there was not a bough of any sort 
for a great height from the ground. Not getting much consolation 
from looking at the tree, I stripped to my shirt and trowsers and 
proceeded to go up. At first I mounted with great difficulty, the tree 
being so thick; but making use of the old knots, &c., J managed to 
get up until [ could clasp the tree with some degree of ease, and was 
then soon at the first branch. The nest was placed nearly at the end 
of a stout limb at the top of the tree, and] had to rest several times 
before I reached it, but on doing so was delighted to find that it 
contained two eggs: these I carefully packed in a box that I carried 
fastened behind me to my belt; and, sitting down in the nest itself, 
proceeded to take notes ; for I always make it arule to take up my 
pencil and note-book with me. | 

The nest was firmly placed between three branches, was built 
entirely of thin sticks, twigs, and some dead bramble- branches, and was 
lined to the depth of about two inches with fresh green leaves off the 
tree itself: these must have been plucked that same morning; for 
some, which I put into my collecting-box, were quite hard and dry in 
the evening. This puzzled me not a little; for it looks as if the bird 
relined the nest every morning, as the leaves would not remain fresh 
over the day. In diameter the nest was two spans and a knuckle (19} 
inches) outside, and just one span (9} inches) inside, not much ~ 
depressed inside, and rather bulkily built. In the foundation of the 
nest itself were two nests of Passer hispaniolensis, neither of which, 
however, contained eggs, the one being only half finished. 

In the branches close to the eagle’s nest were several more sparrows’ 
nests; and in a rotten limb a few feet below was a new nest of Picus 
minor, and close to it an old nest of the same bird. The eggs of 
Aquila pennata, which are now (with the exception of the nest-stains) 
pure white, were, when quite fresh, white with a faint greenish tinge. 
In shape and size they much resemble the eggs of Astur palunbarius ; 
but the shell is somewhat more coarse-grained. The above-mentioned 
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eggs were quite fresh, one of them having probably been laid the 
previous day. Having rested myself and scribbled down the above 
notes, I descended the tree, getting down with much greater facility 
and speed than I ascended. Manuel had gone off; so I sat and waited 
for him, and in the meantime noted down the colours of the cere, iris, 
&c., of the bird itself, which I copy as follows :—Cere and feet light 
wax-yellow; claws black; beak at cere light blue, darkening towards 
the tip into a dark horn- bind colour ; iris light brown. | 

- Having done this I sat down and watched what birds were to be 
seen. In the distance I could hear the “ hoop, hoop” of the hoopoe; 


and aroller came and perched on a tree not far off. Before long 
_ Picus minor made his appearance, and seemed not a little satisfied that 


his home had remained undisturbed. High above me the mate of the 
wounded eagle was circling, keeping, however, so far off that there was 
no chance of obtaining a shot at him. After waiting a short time I 
heard some one pushing his way through the brambles; and soon after 
Manuel appeared, bringing with him a nest and four eggs of Fringilla 
carduelis which he had found. He proposed that we should skirt 
along the river-bank, and thought that he knew of a place where we 
might find Caprimulgus ruficollis. We were, however, not fortunate 


enough to find any, although we searched carefully for some time. 


At one place on the river-bank we found a colony of Merops apiaster, 
numbering some two hundred or three hundred, preparing their nests 
in a sandy bank, but we were too early to find any eggs. . 

After walking along the river-side for nearly an hour, and finding three 
nests of Milvus migrans and two of M. regalis, we saw, in a huge old 
white elm tree overhanging the river, a nest which Manuel assured me 
was that of a booted eagle, and which he thought probable might 
contain something. We pelted the nest for some time, but no bird 


leftit; and getting tired of pelting, I at last fired a charge of dust-shot 
at the nest, with, however, no effect beyond that of driving out several 


sparrows, which evidently had nests in its foundation. I therefore 


concluded that there was no bird on the nest, and proposed that we 
should search further; but Manuel refused, saying that he thought it 
worth while to climb up to the nest, it being his turn. 


The tree was so bulky that he could not climb up the trunk; but 
with my assistance he managed to reach the first branch, which was 
not far from the ground. Here he was again unable to climb up the 
trunk, and had to go to the end of a branch, and pulling down the 
branches above dragged himself up by them. However, to cut matters 
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short, he succeeded after some time in climbing to the limb on which 


the nest was placed, and then, to my great astonishment, out flew the 
eagle, which had sat quiet during the whole time we had pelted and 
fired at the nest. Manuel soon reached the nest, and reported that it 
contained two eggs, and in structure, &c., was similar to the last nest, 
being also lined with fresh green leaves off the same tree in which the 
nest was placed, some of which he threw down for me to examine. 
Just below, in a hollow hole, was a nest of Strix flammea, but Manuel 


could not get at it. The old bird flew out and I shot it. In the 
foundation of the eagle’s nest were three nests of Passer hispaniolensis, 


one of which contained five and another six eggs. | 

_ Manuel had great difficulty in descending, and in one place slipped, 
unfortunately smashing one of the eagle’s eggs in such a manner that 
we had to throw it away: these eggs were slightly incubated. During 
the whole time that Manuel was in the tree, the eagles circled round 
above, far out of shot; but as we were going away the female flew so 
close that Manuel shot her, which I was sorry for, as I did not wish 


her to be shot. As it was we did not get her, as she fell into the river 
and was carried down by the current. 


It being now late in the afternoon we turned « our faces towards the | 
railway station, taking, however, another route back, in hopes of finding 


another nest of Aquila pennata, but met with nothing, excepting one 
nest of Milvus migrans. We saw a black stork (Ciconia nigra), several 
kestrels, three or four scops owls, many serinfinches and goldfinches, 
woodchats, hee-caters, and other common birds, but nothing of note. 


H. E. DRESSER. 


Ornithological Notes From North Lincolnshire. 
By JoHN CorDEAUxX, Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. 8. S. 692.) 


Marca, APRIL AND May, 1867. 


Pied Wagtail.—Notwithstanding the intense severity of March, a 
severity unprecedented even on our bleak east coast, there was a very 
considerable arrival of these hardy little birds on or about the 28th of 


March, the same day of the month on a waten I registered their appear- 
ance last year. 


Wheatear.—March 30th. First appearance. Several seen on the 
2nd of April. I believe it is Macgillivray who mentions the unusual — 
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circumstance of a wheatear perching on a tree. On the 13th of April 
I observed a male of this species sitting on the topmost twig of a fine 
old hawthorn; it then flew across the road, perching again on the 
opposite hedge-row: its next flight was to the top of a cottage 
chimney. | 

Golden Plover.—April 4th. Last seen in the marshes. 

Chiffchaff.—April 10th. First seen and heard. 

Chimney Swallow.—April 14th. Two seen; comparatively few, 
however, alriving in this before the last ‘wom In 
April. 

Dotterel.——April 15th. When crossing some fallow land near the 
Humber to-day I put up a dotterel: it rose very reluctantly, flying a 
few yards and again seeking the shelter of the rough land, cowering 
on the shelter-side of an upturned furrow, evidently unwilling to face 
the storm of sleet then careering across the marshes. I rode up within 
two yards before it again took wing, drifting away with the storm, its 
shrill and melancholy whistle heard long after it was lost to view in 
the driving sleet. ‘This is the only occasion on which I have seen a 
dotterel in our North Lincoln marshes in April, invariably making © 
their appearance, in those years when they do visit this neighbourhood, 
during the first week in May. Very few of this species have this year 
been seen in this district. On the 7th of May I walked for some 
hours across the marsh on the look out for dotterel, requiring a pair 
for preservation. After a long search I found a small flock of six in 
the centre of a grass field, and presuming on their well-known tame- 
ness walked up within easy shot, and then biding my time till I got 
two in line killed them both; and have no doubt should have had little 
difficulty in shooting the remainder, as after flying round they again 
. settled near the same place. My specimens proved a male and female, | 
both in beautiful plumage, and very fat. I believe the late Mr. 
Wheelwright is quite correct when he says the female is “ generally 
larger and handsomer than the male.” Montagu says that in the 
female the “ white line on the breast is wanting.” This is not the 


~ case, however; both male-and female have the white belt across the 


breast, but in the female it is less distinctly marked. 

Martin.—Has any reader of the ‘ Zoologist’ remarked any scarcity 
of martins? Up to this time, May 21st, I have seen very few,—none 
in this parish,—although several pairs of these little birds breed every 
year about my house and outbuildings, and are usually plentiful in the 
neighbourhood. On the 22nd of April I saw martins flying over the 
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Don, near Doncaster, and again on the 19th of May several at 
Thoresby Bridge, about eight miles from this place. These are, how- 
ever, the only instances in which I have seen any, although daily on 
the look-out for them. 

Tree Pipit.—April 16th. Seen and ened. 

Yellow Wagtail.—April 17th. First appearance. 

Willow Wren.—April 19th. First heard. | , 

- Redstart.—April 22nd. First seen near Barnsley, Yorkshire. I 


never saw the redstart, except on one occasion, in this parish, on > 


October 8th, 1863, when I shot one amongst some osiers near our 
trout stream. I see, on referring to my note-book, it was at the time 
in company of the common whitethroat and willow wren. Redstarts 
are occasionally met with in the neighbourhood of the Brocklesby 
woods and plantations, but are considered rare birds, 


Whitethroat and Lesser Whitethroat —April 23rd. First seen, 


{South Yorkshire). 

Common Sandpiper.—April 22nd. First seen, 

Whinchat.—April 25th. First appearance. 
~ Cuckoo and Sedge Warbler.—April 29th. Seen and heard. 

Whimbrel. —May Ist. First appearance on their passage north- 
ward. 

Gray Plover, Godwit, Knot, éc. dees is one 2 place | in this parish, 
a lonely and quiet spot, a very favourite station of mine for watching 
ihe manners and customs of our shore birds, and. I seldom at’ this 
season visit it without finding there some one or other of the numerous 
species frequenting this coast, and many a pleasant hour I have passed 
there. Near this spot a small stream enters the Humber, after lowing 
for some short distance across the tide-washed flats, and here even at 
dead low water, owing to a slight depression in the fore-shore below 
the level of the surrounding “ flats,’ the tide seldom recedes more 
than five hundred yards from the foot of the embankment, a space 
which a good field-glass annihilates. On the 9th of May I was 
unusually fortunate, finding several species feeding about the mouth of 
the old creek. Stretched on the bank-top and cautiously pushing my 
telescope through the long grass, I enjoyed for an hour an ornithological 
treat, which in my idea the best arranged museum of stuffed skins 


would fail to give. The first to take my attention was a group of gray 


plovers, some few still in transition plumage, the bulk, however, mag- 
nificent birds in full summer plumage, the upper parts chequered pure 
black and white, the lower intense black, bordered with white, 
SECOND SERIEFS—VOL. II. | 
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every feather distinct in a blaze of sunlight, for it was a glorious day ; 


-even the gray river and its muddy flats were flooded with bright light, 


the little ripples on its oily surface belts of liquid fire. What a wild 
restless beauty there is in the bold black eye of these birds! little 
iudeed do they imagine they are the subjects of so close a scrutiny, or 
they would not sit so quietly within range of our telescope. Just 
beyond the gray plovers four or five whimbrel and two godwits were 
feeding: after a patient investigation of these latter birds I feel con- 
vinced they were the blacktailed godwit: directly I turned the glass 
upon them it struck me they were not our common bartailed species. 
They are a much larger looking bird; in fact, I could perceive very 
little difference, if any, between them and the whimbrel in point of 
size, and the white streak or mark above the eye is much more appa- 
rent than in the bartailed. The lower part of their tails was certainly 
all black, the upper part white. These godwits were still in the 


transition plumage. ‘They are most energetic feeders, walking slowly 


close to the edge of the ripple, sometimes in the shallow water, 
sometimes out, but all the time perpetually and rapidly driving their 
long bills deep into the soft ooze, first to left then to right, up to the 
forehead every stroke, as if feeling for their prey, and in some instances 
thrusting the head itself under water. They gave me the idea of the 


motions of a man spearing eels, thrusting his “ gad,” in a hap-hazard — 
manner, into the mud. The whimbrels are far more circumspect in 


their movements; they also bore to the extent of the bill, but they do 
so slowly and deliberately, and at short intervals, walking some 


distance between the borings, and then thrusting down as if they knew 


they should find a sandworm underneath. A little higher up the 


“flats” a party of knots were feeding. I was greatly surprised to see 


knots on the fore-shore as late as the 9th of May, as they usually take — 


_ their departure from the Humber district early in April. These knots 


had not fully acquired the ruddy nuptial plumage, and were all more 
or less in transition plumage. Just off the mouth of the creek a 


beautiful male black scoter was diving, spending more time under 


water than above. I know the river at this spot is not more than six 
feet deep, yet this bird would remain underneath from thirty-five to 


‘fifly seconds, often coming up at some distance from the point of 


immersion ; in the act of diving the tail was spread out like a fan. A 
short distance lower down the stream was a female scaup (Fuligula 
marila). Ihave repeatedly seen male scaup near this place late in 
the season, once indeed a single bird as late as the 24th of May. Js 
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there any well-cathonticnted instance of the scaup remaining and 
breeding in Great Britain? A labourer who is employed throughout 
the year in the repairs of our embankments assures me that he has seen 
a pair of scaups and their young about this same place every year 
during the latter part of June, and he ought to know a scaup when he 
sees it. I have, however, so frequently on investigation found infor- 
mation of this description fail the test of practical inquiry, that I can 

place little or no reliance upon it, unless afterwards verified by personal 
observation. How often, after listening to some minute description of 
a bird, have I been led a wild-goose chase to inspect the rare capture, 
and in nine cases out of ten found some well-known species, for which — 
the owner generally asked an extravagant price. . 

Redshank.—May 15th. Observed a pair of redshanks to- ™ at the 
foot of the embankment, in full summer plumage. 

Swifts.—May tee. First appearance; several seen. 

| JOHN CoRDBAUX. 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, 
May 25, 1867. 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussex. 
By W. JEFFERY, jun., Esq. 


(Continued from S. 8. 732). 


FEBRUARY—May, 1867. 


Common Skua.—February 6th. To-day a fine example of the 
common skua was procured at Chichester Market, for the Museum of 
that town, by the curator: I learned that it had been captured alive 
at Littlehampton, whilst fighting with some other bird, in conflict with 
which it had lost an eye; what the other bird was I could not 
ascertain. 

Thrushes Singing at Night. —In the ‘Field’ newspaper, dated 
February 28rd, 1867, a correspondent signing himself “ Fagus” writes _ 
that he heard several blackbirds singing on the night of February 17th, 
and the editor states that he has received two other notes on the same 
subject. Now I happened to be out walking about eleven o'clock that 
night, and remarked that numbers of blackbirds and song thrushes 
Were singing continuously ; it was, in fact, quite a concert, and I made 
a memorandum of it in my note-book before having seen mention of it 
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in the ‘Field’ We know that many binds have a habit of singing at 
night, some all the night through, during the summer months, and 
thrushes perhaps occasionally amongst others, but that it should have 
been particularly noticed in different localities that same night is 
rather curious. It was certainly a moonlight night, but not an 
unusual] y bright one. Did any other reader of the ° ZLoologist’ notice 
this singing on the night in question? 

Gray Wagtail.—March 14th. A gray wagtail has frequented this 


immediate neighbourhood for several weeks; as yet, however, the 


black patch on the throat is scarcely beginning to show. But a pair 
of birds newly arrived have the patch nearly perfect and the yellow 
part much brighter than the first-mentioned bird, which is probably a 
last year’s bird. . The same thing is frequently noticeable in the pied 
wagtail. Those birds which winter with us, and some braved the 


severe frosts of January last, do not assume the summer plumage by 


the time that others‘ arrive from the south in that state. A company 
of about thirty pied wagtails, the first arrivals, seen on the 15th of 
March, and meadow pipits passing northwards on the 16th. Through - 
the kindness of a friend I have just learned that the gray wagtail does 
occasionally remain to breed in Sussex, two instances of its having — 
done so being known to him, and in addition to this I have myself 
(June Ist) just found a nest of its young near Petworth. The sides of 
streams would seem to be the sites chosen, and in the latter case a 


_ hole in a sandbank by the side of a waterfall. 


_ Peewit.—March 17th. The cold N.E. winds and sharp frosts induce 


the peewit again to travel southwards in flock. 


Lawny Owl.—March 21st. While the peewit is flying from the | 
second winter the tawny owl is nesting. Four eggs, partially 
incubated, were brought me to-day from a hollow yew-tree. 

Oystercaichér.—With us in the south the oystercatcher is a scarce 
bird; not breeding here, it is only met with when migrating south- 
wards in autumn or northwards in spring; but they seem to have 
been unusually plentiful this spring. I obtained one in good 
plumage on the 20th of March, and the same day nine others were 
brought into Chichester for sale; they were shot at West Wittering, 
and were, I am told, all killed at one discharge of the gun. Subse- 
quently four others were sent from the same place, and the thirteen 


cut up into plumes for the ladies. . 


Spring Arrivals.—OQOne would 1 imagine the weather to have been any 
thing but favourable for the arrival of our summer visilants, yet some 
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of the earlier birds were here in good time. The chiffchaff arrived in 
tolerable plenty on the 2lst of March, and several were seen each 
succeeding day. Wheatears made their appearance in goodly numbers 
on the 24th; perhaps even before this, but I had no opportunity of 
visiting the coast, near which these birds usually take up their quarters 
on their first arrival. On the 2nd of April I heard a wryneck, and on 
the 5th shot a male blackcap and a willow warbler. With regard to 
some of the later birds, it is perhaps difficult to chronicle their dates 
of arrival correctly; the weather, in the first place, not being very 
inducing to one to spend much time in out-of-door observation, and, 
secondly, not likely to tempt them either to show themselves or make 
themselves heard. On the 7th of April I first saw the swallow, and 
the next day two others. Two specimens of Ray’s wagtail seen on the 
8th, and on the 13th flights of from ten to twenty seen passing N.W., | 
at intervals from eight to half-past eight P.M.; wind moderate from 
S.W. A male redstart seen on the 9th: it is remarkable that the 
female redstart is scarcely ever seen passing this way during the vernal 
‘migration. The nightingale, true to its time, on the 12th. Female 
blackcap on the same day. House martin on the 16th. Tree pipit 
on the 17th. Whitethroat on the 19th. Sedge warbler on the 20th. 
Lesser whitethroat on the 21st. Cuckoo and sandpiper on the 28rd. 
Grasshopper warbler and nightjar on the 24th. Landrail on the 26th. 
Dove on the 27th. Wood warbler on the 28th. Swift on the 6th of 
May. Redbacked shrike on the 9th of May. 

Wood peckers.—W oodpeckers, as a rule, are a scarce bird here, and 
it is not often that we get an opportunity of observing their habits, but 
to-day (April 28th) I observed two species in close proximity ; a green 
woodpecker hopping on the ground exactly after the manner of a 
missel thrush, three hops and then the head jerked up: the food of 
this bird consists principally of the large wood ant. The other was an 
example of the lesser spotted woodpecker: this bird has a habit of 
making a singular vibrating noise, by tapping its bill against a dead 
branch of a tree about eight or ten times.in rapid succession, 

Dunlin: Variation in Length of Bill.—May 13th. 
thirteen dunlins, with a view of ascertaining, if possible, whether the 
length of the bill, which varies greatly in many of the waders, be in 
any way dependent on the sex. For this purpose I divided the 
thirteen into two lots, six with longer bills and seven with shorter, and, 
with the exception of one individual with bill of moderate length, this 
division proved correct as to sex. Seven were females, with the bills 
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varying from barely one inch and a quarter to barely one inch and a 
_ half, and six males with bills from one inch to one inch and a quarter 
bare. If other ornithologists would make similar examinations of any 
of the waders which may pass through their hands, we shall perhaps 
be able to arrive at a proper conclusion in the matter. The bill of the 
bartailed godwit varies from three inches to four and a half inches, 
and my impression is that, as a rule, the female is rather the larger 
bird and has the longer bill. In plumage the male dunlin is redder on 
_ the back than the female, and has the black breast rather more 
perfect. 


| | W. JEFFERY, JUN. 
Ratham, Chichester, June 8, 1867. | 


Arrival of Summer Birds at Shooter's Hill and Neighbourhood. 
By MatrHew Hutcuinson, Esq. 


On the 4th of March, 1867, while watching half-a-dozen longtailed 
tits at the edge of the wood east of Shooter’s Hill, and carefully — 
examining through a glass a fine male perched on a twig and snapping 
at the gnats swarming three feet from the ground, a bird alighted just 
above him, and I at once saw it was the chiffchaff: there were its dark 
legs and light lines above and below the eye: its feathers were stuck 
out, and it looked dull, cold and uncomfortable. A marsh tit now 
came to the same hazel-bush, and they flew off with the longtailed tits 
into the wood. The male longtailed tit was rich in colour, and I fancy 
may be mistaken by many for the Dartford — which I have not 
seen, and never expect to see. 

Although we had sharp cold weather with snow on the 6th and ath, 
a gardener on the top of Shooter’s Hill, on the 8th, heard a chiffchaff 
chipping away in the top of a tree. The longtailed tits appeared early 
and numerous, then came the tomtits, then the great tits, a few marsh 
tits, and now and then a cole tit. ‘ 

On the 16th of March there were more chaffinches. From the 14th 
to the 2lst we had cold N.E. winds with snow-storms. | 

On the 26th of March I saw a chiffchaff, so brilliant in colour and 
so yellow underneath that I mistook it for a willow wren. It was 
catching gnats like a flycatcher, and by dint of patience and perse- 
verance I at last got the light on its dark legs, and saw distinctly it 
was not the willow wren, but the chiffchaff. I have watched the 
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willow wrens for years, have frequently in the early spring looked | 
through. the glass at the chiffchaff and willow wren perched on the 
same low bush, have seen the difference in the colour of their legs, 
have had the willow wren in captivity, and have got one stuffed on the 
mantel-piece, and yet I felt confident this chiffchaff was a willow wren : 


_ so much for judging by sight without hearing. On the 27th the chiff- 


chaff was in the castle wood catching flies from the top of a barbarous 
black wooden fence, some six feet high, on the east of the path through 
the wood, the tenter-hooks bothering its little legs sadly; by which 


said frightful fence the divorce judge has divorced the public from the — 


enjoyment of the better half of the castle wood, in which for the last 


_ thirty years I have passed many of the pleasantest hours of my life, 


listening to the sweet songs of the beautiful birds as they sang their 
Maker’s ee. on returning home after travelling thousands of — 
miles. 

April 8. Saw three tree creepers, one wale beautifully marked ; 
watched one clear out a hole in the decayed branch of a tree. This 
day I first noticed the dark little spiders running among the dead oak > 
leaves; the wood ants were also out. I believe these spiders and the 
red ants form the chief food of the nightingales on their arrival. 

April 10. Examined a beautiful marsh tit while suspended at the 
end of a long thin spray of birch; but for the black on the nape of his 
neck and his hanging head downwards, he would readily be mistaken 
fora blackcap. It is possible the blackcap said to be seen in winter 
may be the marsh tit. 

April 17. I saw a swallow shoot up the hill, take a few turns round 
the summit, to make sure of his whereabouts, and then dart off towards 
Eltham. He looked as thin as a wafer, and floated on the air like 
gossamer. It was a dull misty day, the Norwood hills invisible, 
Directly after I got a good view of the wryneck, clearly seeing its 
front and back toes. This morning, about ten, the gardener heard the 
nightingale singing famously in the top of the wood. The full moon 
appears favourable to migration. Saw several chiffchaffs. 

April 18. Saw two willow wrens catching flies from the rails round 
the deodar in Greenwich Park, and then feeding on the ground under- 
neath the branches. Saw their yellow legs, and soon saw them 
singing. 

April 19 (Good Friday). Saw a willow wren singing in the trees on 
the top of Shooter’s Hill. A tree pipit flew up into the same tree, sat 
some time examining the country, and then off for Essex. Saw three 
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swallows about the hill; and three sand martins and a pair of swallows 
_ hawking about the pond and farm-yard in the fields between the wood 
and Eltham. One swallow was flying over Eltham. On going home, 
at 7 P.M., a fine male swallow shot across the road, skinoming just 
above the hedges, on a N.W. passage. 

April 23. Saw a whitethroat on the rails in Greenwich Park : he 
soon got iuside a deodar, plumed himself, and rested. 

April 25. Watched a hen whitethroat feeding in a hedge, and plenty 
of grubs she got. Saw two sand martins and two swallows on the 
round pond in Blackheath Park; and then saw two sand martins in > 
the air, flying NB. Saw a willow wren and a wryneck. 

April 26. Saw a fine redstart in Greenwich Park, his plumage 
much brighter than last year; his white forehead and black throat 
contrasting brilliantly: later in the day I saw the female. The habits 
of the nightingale, the robin and the redstart are much alike. Saw 

numbers of willow wrens busy with the opening blossoms and leaves 
of the trees; they were all over the Park: those I could fix the glass 
on were females. In the evening the redstart had got a fine bright 
_male wryneck feeding on the ground with him. This day, I never saw 
so many birds, willow wrens, tits, redstarts and wryneck feeding on 
the ground: the rain had beaten down the flies. The next day I could 
not see a bird in Greenwich Park, but the everlasting everywhere 
sparrow and a few starlings. 

April 29. In a high thick thorn hedge, 150 yards long, I saw within 
ten minutes, a hen blackcap, a whitethroat, several willow wrens, an 
oxeye, a pair of greenfinches and a nightingale. _I called the night- 
ingale, and he came hopping into the road, and though he perched 
within a dozen yards of me and sang stoutly, his throat shaking again 
and again, I could not hear asound. J walked away sad and melan- 
choly. | 

April 80. Found the loses whitethroat, as eisai threading the 
intricacies of a thick hedge. He appears to get his food in the centre 
of the hedge, seldom coming outside. I used to detect him by his - 
repeated soft, clear, whistle, always heard before he was seen: he 
ought to be called, as in France, the “ whistler.” 

_ May 3. More swallows located, and more whitethroats and willow 
wrens abont. In the castle wood saw a fine blackcap, a tree pipit and 
a cole tit. A fine warm day. 

May 4. Through the fields to Eltham. Saw nothing but white- 

throats, all in the old localities, scarcely a hedge without them: two 
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were chasing each other incessantly across the hedges of a green lane, 
then up into a tree, then off again as quick as thought. 
May 5. Nine sand martins at the round pond in Blackheath Park. 


At 5.30. P.M. saw two house martins in front of the gravel-pits by — 


Vanbro’ Park. Then came a pair of sand martins. In half an hour 
there were four house martins, then six, and about 6.45. p.m. I counted 
nine house martins. A fine day, wind S.K.. 


May 6. A fine warm summer day, with a soft sweet south- west air 
and clear sky. Through the fields to Eltham. Saw one house martin. | 


Swallows about in numbers. To Mottingham. Saw a beautiful tree 
pipit feeding quite close to me on a bare railway-bank ; its colour was 


~~ all the shades of drab : its tail kept moving like a wagtail. It flew into. 


a tree and sang. This is the connecting link with the wagtails. On 
returning to Eltham the swallows were chasing each other in pairs, 
and perching in pairs on the chimneys. While looking at them in the 
air, about 6 p.m., I noticed one larger than usual, then came a side 
roll and a turn, and there were the cheese-cutting wings of the swift. 
I watched him soaring over Eltham for fifteen minutes, then saw two; 
in ten minutes more there were four-swifts. Saw a pair of house 
martins and about twenty swallows. None of the Eltham folks had 
seen the swifts; one, who had not seen me fora year, and felt dise 
appointed at my first seeing them, told me J must have brought them 
with me. 


May 8. At Kidbrooke Farm a yellow wagtail flew by me: I sada. 


not find it again. It is some twenty years since I saw a yellow wagtail 
in the same field. Although I got into the whins on the west face of 
Shooter’s Hill as often as bad weather and worse health would permit, 
I did not meet with the only whinchat I have seen this season till this 
day. In the middle of the day, all along the noble trees in Eltham 
Park, I tried to find the flycatcher. On coming away, at 5 P. M., near 
the entrance, I saw a bird dart out of a lime tree for a fly: I waited till 
it flew to a bare branch, up with the glass, and there was the dapper, 
dark-eyed little flycatcher. I saw him dart down on his prey in the 
grass, and then take a few more flies from the trees. No bird makes 


so quick a turn and so acute an angle as the flycatcher. One swift 


with two house martins were hawking very high over Eltham. 
May 10. Saw a flycatcher under a few oe, where I often watched 
him last year. 
May 13. Never saw so many sand martins in this ‘neighbourhoed ; 
at least a dezen were over the round pond, and nine over the long 
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ponds in Blackheath Park. The railway-banks, where they breed, 
have brought them. Watched for a long time a pair of splendid old 
swallows, in fine condition, with shining blue-black backs, and rich 
chestnut throats, hawking under the lee of a hedge; they frequently 
came within a yard of my face. 

May 14. Cold: N.E. wind. . Swallows fluttering in the grass and 
taking insects off the buttercups. Sand martins innumerable about - 
all the ponds. JI have in vain sought for the garden warbler. It was 
gratify ing to see so many swallows again in Eltham, the oldest village 
in the neighbourhood, where I generally first met with them, and where 
last year I went continually and could see none of the tribe. I could 
not account for it, for they were located all round Eltham. I thought 
possibly pots having been placed upon the old massive brick chimneys 


might have sent them away. At last I remarked the drains in Eltham 


were all open, and being connected with those two rivers of death 
flowing on each side of the Thames, carrying off the water. and 
leaving the condensed foul air to poison us. I had been reading and ~ 
re-reading that wonderful production of the human mind, Macbeth, 
and was forcibly struck with the truth of these lines :— 


“ This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses, | 
* * * This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

_ By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and naunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate.” 


That the sir of Eltham is ‘ails the tomb of Elizabeth Armstrong, e 


who breathed it at one hundred and eleven years of age, testifies. I 


concluded it must have been the bad air of the drains that, in 1866, 


had driven the swallows and martins out of Eltham. 
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The birds are late this spring, those of slower flight from ten to | 
days. 


MATTHEW HUTCHINSON. 
Blackheath, S.E., May 22, 1867. 


Ornithological Notes from the Isle of Wight. 
By Capiain 


(Continued from Zool. S. S. 743.) 


APRIL. 


Martin.—Though not observed here till about the middle of the 
month, two or three were seen on the Downs near Portsmouth, on the. 
Ist of April—the earliest date of their appearance that I ever 
remember. 

Great Northern Diver.—April 6th. One seen off Shanklin to-day. 
I had not heard of its occurrence all through the winter; but then, 
owing to the boisterous weather, there was little boating going on. 

Redthrouted Diver, §c.—There are still a few of these divers 
lingering on the coast; one was observed to-day. (April 6ih) in 
Sandown Bay, but comparatively few have been met with this season. 
A black scoter and a few. wild ducks seen off Shanklin during the» 
week, 

Rook.—Though there were well-fledged young by the end of March, © 
a pair of rooks did not commence building till the 5th of April; the 
nest was completed in about ten days, but it was of very small size. 
When birds are late in building or rebuilding, the nests are general y 
small or loosely and imperfectly formed. 

Cuckoo.—April 7th. ‘The cuckoo was. heard to- day in the es 
This is a few days earlier than usual. 

Swallow.—First seen on the 10th of April (the same date as last 
year). ‘Thermometer 48° at 9 A. M. - 

Nightingale-—The song of the nightingale was ‘esa at Steephill, 
by the middle of the month, but in the neighbourhood of Brading—a 
favourite resort of the species—it was noticed a few days earlier: I 
have already had occasion to remark that most of our summer visilants 
are first seen at the south-eastern extremity of the island. | 

Wryneck.—First heard at Easter. 

Whitelhroat.—By the middle of the month it had collected in 
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considerable numbers on our Downs, where they resort to breed among 
the furze-brakes and stunted thorns and briers.. 

Magpie, éc.—April 23rd. A magpie’s nest found to-day containing © 
two eggs; a blackbird’s, with a brood half-fledged ; and a robin’s nest 
without eggs. March having proved unusually cold, the thermometer 


ranging but little above the freezing- — up to the 21st, most Species 


are late in breeding. 

Ring Ouzel.—April 24th. One seen at Bonchurch by a man. well 
acquainted with the species, its song sts ateracted him to the 
spot. 
Lesser Whitethroat.—April 26th. First seen, 

Wood and Willow Wren.—April 26th. Both seen in the garden 
to-day ; the latter in considerable numbers; all apparently newly 
arrived, for they were very sluggish. Neither species, that I am aware 
of, breed in the Undercliff, but merely pass a week or two with us 
before proceeding inland ; and the same, I believe, may be said of the 
chiffchaff, never having found its nest either. 

‘Titlark and Linnet.—April 26th.—A. nest found with half- fledged 
young. Brown linnet still gregarious, but this species is a late 


breeder. 


Pied Wagtail.—April 28th. A small flock observed. 


May. 
Yellow Wagtail.—I hear that a small flock was met with about a 
pond near Newport, a few weeks since; two were shot, one a very 
handsome male, in perfect plumage, the yellow being very bright. 
_ Redshank.—A bird of this species was shot, during the winter, on 
the banks of the Medina. Itisa handsome specimen, with the tail 


beautifully barred. 


Bittern.—-A bittern was shot i in our marshes during the winter. 
Great or Norfolk Plover.—Have lately seen a fine specimen, shot 


- some months ago; had previously heard of one being shot, some years 


ago, in a turnip-field in this neighbourhood. 

~Jackdaw—A jackdaw, having an elongated and greatly decurved 
bill, giving it a chough-like appearance, has been lately shot. ‘The 
plumage is of the usual colour. 

Martin.—Commenced building early in the month ; on the 8th saw — 

a nest that had been begun some days. There will be a general 

rebuilding this season, the severe frost having caused the old nests to 
crumble away and for the most part disappear. 
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Spotted Flycatcher.—Not observed in this neighbourhood till the 
middle of the month. 
Swift.—Though not noticed here till the third week in May, a few 
| were seen about the Shanklin Cliffs early in the month. 
Linnet.—May 24th. A small flock observed. : 

Common Tern.—Heard of a pair being seen about Benibridge | 
Harbour by the middle of April, which is somewhat early. 

Peregrine Falcon.—May 31st. In walking to-day from Sandown to 
Bembridge, I started a peregrine from out a hole or fissure in the 
loftiest part of the Culver Cliff, but not till numerous stones had been 
rolled down. As usual they have chosen the most inaccessible part 
of the cliff, beneath a jutting crag; the descent from which would | 
be awkward, if not dangerous. Its flight was rapid and direct, neither 
turning to the right or left till well out to sea. Though I watched for 
some time it did not reappear. From its apparent smallness I took it to 
be the male bird, but these lofty cliffs so dwarf everything that one may 
readily be deceived as to size; the house martin, for instance, appear- 
ing no larger than the sand martin; the herring gull, too, looked 

_ small, though its figure was well defined as it stood erect on a promi- 
nent semi-detached peak, as if chiselled out of the chalky face of the 
cliff, with the sea in the background. Three distinct notes were heard, 
one as of laughter: another, a shrill cry or scream not unlike that of — 
the human voice; the third, an angry, reiterated, whistling, “ whil! 
whil!” which so alarmed a little terrier, as they flew around in a 
threatening manner, that he could not be induced to face them, or join 
me as I sat on the edge of the cliff. I am sorry to announce the 
capture of a female peregrine, it having been trapped in a gin some 

_ weeks since, at the Freshwater Cliffs. It was preserved aliv e, and had 
been offered to my informant for sale. | 

Bluethroated Warbler.—None having been observed for some time 

it is thonght that they may have been captured or shot, and I am 
blamed, I fear, for having, by pointing out their haunts, caused their 
destruction. But, if dead, I think it more likely they may have perished 
from cold, the winter having been unusually severe in the Undercliff. © 
I picked up several dead thrushes in the garden, beneath an ivy-clad 
Wall, from which they had apparently fallen while roosting. | 

Henry HADFIELD. 


Veutnor, Isle of Wight, June 7, 1867. 
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Rats on the Coast.—In walking along the Dorsetshire coast between Encombe and 
_ Kimmeridge, a few days ago, I was surprised to find that a colony of rats had taken 


up their abode among the shingle. The coast is bounded by steep cliffs, perfectly in- 


accessible (even to a rat) from the land, except where the chines run down to the sea, 
and the habitat of the rats is about a mile from the nearest point of approach from the 
land. The entrance to the holes in the shingle, which are close to high-water mark, 
seems to be carefully selected where three large pebbles happen to be so placed as to 
form a sort of cross lintel and door-posts. At first sight they have all the aspect of an 


artificial arrangement, but I think they have been merely selected from among the 
naturally placed stones as they lie on the beach. This is evidently a permanent colony, 


as the neighbourhood of the holes is strewn with fragments of partly consumed sea- 
weed and other marine exuvie, upon which the rats must exclusively subsist. Did 
they emigrate to this curious retreat from the land side, or are they the remnants of a 
shipwreck ?—George Maw; Benthall Hall, near Brosely. 

Badger at Cockermouth.—In the month of February last a large and fine specimen 
of the badger was taken alive in a wood near Cockermouth , by R. Chapman, keeper to 
Major Green Thompson. It is still in the keeping of the person who caught it, who 
takes great pride in showing it to strangers. From whence or how it has come into 
this neighbourhood there is not the slightest to show. — George 
Moor Side, June 15, 1867. 


A large Otter.—On the 8th of March a large otter was shot on the banks of the 


Loddon: it had been feeding on a chub, the tail end of which was left: it weighed 
231 ths. Otters are becoming very scarce round here; they are so sharply looked 
after—C. E. Stubbs ; Henley-on-Thames. 

Errata.—In my notes on the roe-deer, S. S. 779, line 13, for * Dr. Tiegler,” read 
“Dr. Ziegler,” and at p. 781, third and fourth lines, transpose “ fig. 5” and “ fig. 6.” 
—Hdward R. Alston ; 205, Bath Street, Glasgow, June 7, 1867. 


Ornithological Notes from Aldeborough.—On the 2nd of May I found, near Alde- 
borough, a snipe’s nest, containing four eggs. On the 15th of May I found, on some 
marshes at Aldeborough, another snipe’s nest, with four eggs, most probably the same 
pair, fur they were within two miles of each other. On the 16th of May I found a tree 


 sparrow’s nest in a sand martin'’s hole, containing five eggs, three of which I have in 


my possession: they are much smaller than those of the house sparrow: the nest 
was.in no way like that of the house sparrow, being made altogether of moss and 
wool. A good specimen of the little gull (Larus minutus), in summer plumage, was 
shot on some marshes near Aldeborough: this bird is a great rarity here, never having 
been shot or even seen before; it is now in the possession of Mr. F. Hele, of Alde- 
borough.—H. C. Moor ; Aldeborough, Suffolk, May 24, 1867. 


Dates of Arrival of the Summer Migrants near Wakefield in | 1867.~—-The wheatear 


made its appearance at the end of March. 
April 9. Heard tree pipit. 
» 16. Saw yellow wagtail. 
, 18. Heard willow wren; saw swallow. 
» 19. Heard chiffchaff. 
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April 23. Saw cuckoo? _ 

» 24. Heard whitethroat.. 

4, 26. Heard blackcap. 

», 28. Heard whinchat, sedge warbler and woud warbler; and saw sand 
martins numerous on the River Calder. 

May 4. Heard cuckoo. 

»» 6. Heard lesser whitethroat. 
» 16. Heard corn crake. 
» 19. Saw flycatcher. 
— George Roberts ; Lofthouse, near Wakefield, May 20, 1867. 

White Varieties of Birds’ Eggs.—In addition to the list of blue and abite varieties 
of birds’ eggs mentioned in the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 754), T have a nest of four white 
greenfinch’s eggs. The four eggs were out of one nest. 

Osprey in Norfolk.—A magnificent adult female was killed on the 11th of May at 
Brickling, near Aylsham ; it measured twenty-three inches and a half from beak to 
tail, both included, and five feet seven inches across its fully extended wings to tip of 
each. The ovary contained a large cluster of eggs, six or seven of which were nearly 
as large as common peas.— 7’. Gunn; 3, West Potteryate, Norwich. 

Rock Thrush, Hoopoe and Pied Flycatcher in the Isle of Wight.—On Tuesday, the 
14th of May, 1 was in company with Mr. Brown, of Tongham, near Aldershot, and 


‘Mr. Gould, on our downs at Freshwater, shooting herring gulls. When near New 


Ditch Mr. Brown saw a bird which he stated to be the rock thrush, and from the de- 
scription he gave I had no doubt upon the matter, though I felt anxious to see so rare 
a species, to clear up any doubt with respect to it. My anxiety on this point was soon | 
set at rest, for, as we were standing looking at the splendid arch in Scratchell’s Bay, | 
out came one of those beautiful birds from a niche in the rock, and although we could 
see the colours distinctly there was not time to fire at it, as it disappeared over the 
cliff: Mr. Bell, at the Needles, had seen the birds before, as also had a person of the 
name of Larkham, and both gave a good description of them. Mr. Brown fired at one 
after this, but missed it; there cannot be a doubt as to the species: there are 
several persons trying for them, and J trust we may get one, so as to authenticate the 
species. I have obtained a fine pair of hoopoes and a pair of pied flycatchers.— 
H. Rogers ; Freshwater, Isle of Wight, May 18, 1867.. 2 
The Bonny wee Blue Bird.—The following ballad was written on the 12th of 
November, 1866, by Mr. Charles Duncan Cameron, British Consul, in ae 


Prison, Abyssinia :— 


“Hey! bonnie blue birdie, noo, whither awa’, 

Wi? a’ yer gay plumage sae kempit an’ a’? 
I’m gaun to my sweet luve wha ca’s frae yon tree,— 
Sae ye’ll bide but a blink, I’ll be back in a wee. 


But, tell me, fair stranger, or e’er I may gae, 

What ’tis gars ye loe a’ the little birds sae? 

Ye’ve bigg’t wi’ yer ain hands this fountain sae bricht, 
* An’ feed us wi’ sma’ seed, frae morning till nicht. 
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Ali! bonnie wee bird—but this heart it might break, 

Did I tell a’ the thochts that such speerins awake; - 
But, bathe in my fount still, and fill your beak, free, 

A’ my guerdon’s to watch thee, and feel ye loe me. 


Kind stranger, ye’re heart-sick, come fly to yon tree, 
And list to a sang frae my ain luve an’ me! 

_ Ah! simple wee birdie,—that wad I richt fain, | 
But our thochts they hae wings—’tis our bodies hae nane. 


The bird and the bee may wander still free, - 
And fill a’ this soft air wi’ sweet melodie ; 

_ But we wha’ are wingless, in chains we maun grieve, 
And sigh for our ain land, frae mornin’ till eve. 


“ The bird alluded to is the little cardinal, smaller than our wren. It is found in 
hundreds about the country in Abyssinia. It has a soft, mouse-coloured coat, dashed 
with deep crimson, which changes at certain seasons for a mixed blue. The last 
amusement of the Abyssinian captives was tu make a fountain (a very pretty one) fur 


these birds, which are quite as tame and pert as our robins; and nothing could be =. 


pleasanter than to see them crowding to their bath, and fluttering and trimming their 
plumage in the water, of which they are. exceedingly fond. They are, at least, prettier 
and more delicate pets than spiders and mice, which have so often furnished a resource 
to the listless prisoner, deprived of any other outlet to the “besoin d’amis.” The 
fountain has, on advice, been broken, lest the ingenuity displayed should excite too 
much admiration, and be pressed into State service; but a stone basin has been set 
instead for our favourites, and they are duly fed. They are so tame now that one can 
almost catch them with the hand.—C. D. C.” [Communicated by the Rev. Murray 
A. Mathew. | 

Nesting of the Redstart in curtous situations. —of all the curious situations selected 
by birds in which to build their nests, no species, I believe, occupy more singular siles 
than our pretty summer species, the redstart or redtail. Several instances have come 
under my notice. On the 7th of May I saw a lad with an old battered and broken 
tin pail, in which was built a nest containing one egg only, quite fresh laid: he told 
me he found it laying on a heap of rubbish on Unthank’s Road, near Norwich, and 
also that he found two other nests in the same spot, built in similar articles, but that 
they contained no eggs. The following day a friend of mine informed me of a pair of 
redstarts that had constructed a nest in the interior of an old boiler that was suspended 
from a wall in his garden: on the 14th of May it contained five eggs: he took much 
interest in watching the progress of the little birds, but was grieved on looking, two 
days afterwards, to find that some one had robbed the nest of its contents and driven — 
the poor birds away.— 7. FE. Gunn. | 

Grayheaded Wagtail near Norwich -—On the 13th of April a beautiful adult wile 
specimen of this rare species was killed in this neighbourhood: it was in company 
with a small flock of the common yellow wagtail, with several of which it was shot 
and sent to a friend of mine, who kindly presented to me this rara avis. Mr. H. 
Stevenson, in his ‘ Birds of Norfolk’ (vol. i. p. 164), mentions but three well- 
authenticated previous instances of the occurrence of this species in this county. —Id, 
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White Eggs of the Yellowhammer.—Y esterday I found a nest of the yellowhammer 
containing two eggs snow-white and two of the usual colour. shay bird was sitting.— 
George Roberts; May 19, 1867. | 

Bramblings at Henley-on-Thames Renidiean have been unusually plentiful | 
with us this season. I had several specimens brought me jn March—C. E. Stubbs. 

Siskins during the first week in March.—Mr. Stevenson mentions (Zovl. 8. 8. 728) 
that some siskins were seen in Norfolk during the first week in March, and also 
remarks that it is the latest that he ever observed them. Perhaps he will be interested 
to hear that I saw some near West Drayton, Middlesex, on the 2nd of that month: 
they were feeding in some alder-trees, and were about twenty in number: I certainly 
never noticed them so late in previous yeats.—F’, D, Power ; 32, Queen Square, W.C., 
May 15, 1867. 

Golden Oriole at Sciily.—Three orioles (one in verp-bright plumage) have appeared 
together on the island of Trescoe, in the plantation of Mr. Smith, the lord proprietor, 
during the last few days. Mr. Smith reports to me that all the sposlenine that have been 
seen from time to time at Scilly have occurred at Trescoe, and one reason may be that in 
that island alone are there localities adapted, by the plantations, evergreens and flowering 
exotic shrubs on Mr. Smith’s grounds, for the bird nesting and rearing its young. Mr. 
Smith will probably give them an opportunity of passing the summer unmolested, and 
testing his well-known hospitality Edward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, May 14, 1867. 

PS. To all appearance a male and female of the golden oriole have adopted 
the gardens at Trescoe as their summer nesting-place and nursery. They appear 
_ generally together, and up to last week were to be seen daily—as far as I can learn, 
with the usual indications of birds nesting —Z. H. R.; June 20, 1867. 

The Shama (Kittacincla macroura).—The shama frequents the densest thickets, 
and is very partial to thick bamboo jungles. It is almost always solitary, perches on 
low branches, and hops to the ground to secure a smal! grasshopper or other insect. 
When alarmed it flies before you from tree to tree, at no great height. Its song is 
chiefly heard in the evening just before and after sunset: it is a most gushing melody, 
of great power, surpassed by no Indian bird. In confinement it imitates the notes of 
other birds and of various animals with ease and accuracy. It is caught in great 
numbers and caged for its song. Many are brought from the Nepal Terai to Monghyr, — 
chiefly young birds. It is the practice throughout India to cover the cages of singing 
birds with cloth, and in some places a fresh piece of cloth is added every year. The | 
birds certainly sing away readily when thus caged, but not more so perhaps than others 
freely exposed. The shama is usually fed on a paste made of parched chenna mixed 
with the yelk of hard-boiled eggs, and it appears to thrive well on this diet, if a few 
maggots or insects are given occasionally. It will also eat pieces of raw meat in lieu 
of insects.—* Birds of India, vol.i.p.117. 

Indian Black Robin (Thamnobia fulicata).—Its familiar habits well entitle it to 
the name of Indian robin. It is mostly found about villages, pagodas, old buildings 
and mud-walls, often perching on the roofs of houses and tops of walls, and feeding in 
verandahs, or occasionally even entering houses. It is, however, not confined to 
the vicinity of houses or villages, but is very common on rocky and stony hills, and in 
groves of palmyra or date-palms. It is generally seen single or in pairs, feeds on the 
ground, on which it hops with great agility, frequently pursuing and capturing several 
insects before it reseats itself on its perch, either on a house or on a neighbouring tree 
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or bush. At all limes, but especially when feedinig, it has the habit of £ jerking up its 
tail by successive efforts, so ‘as almost to overshadow its head. The male has a very 


sweet little song, which it warbles forth from the top of a wall or low tree, and it is. 


occasionally caged. It builds among rocks, or in holes in houses or mud-walls ; also low 


down on the stem of palm-trees, where the broken stalk of the frond juts out from the — 


trunk: Burgess says, “ under tussocks of grass.” On one occasion a pair built their 
nest, at Jalnah, among a heap of stones raised from a well. Jt was being deepened, 
and they made their nest during the time the rock was being blasted, and continued 
their incubation until the young ones were hatched, when it was accidentally destroyed. 
The nest is made with grass, roots and hairs; and the eggs, four or five in number, 
are bluish white, spotted with purplish brown.—‘ Birds of India; vol. i. p. 121. 
Indian Tailor-Bird (Orthotomus longicauda).— The well-known tailor-bird is 
found throughout all India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, and 


extending into the Burmese countries. It is most common in well-wooded districts, 


frequenting gardens, hedge-rows, orchards, low jungle, and even now and then the 
more open parts of high tree jungles. It is usually in pairs, at times in small flocks, 


—Incessantly hopping about the branches of trees, shrubs, pea-rows and the like, with a 


long reiterated call, and picking various insects, chiefly ants, Cicadelle and various 
small larve, off the bark and leaves, and not unfrequently seeking them on the ground. 
It has the habit of feeding and raising its tail while hopping about, and at times, 
especially when calling, it raises its feathers and displays the concealed black stripe 
on its neck. The ordinary note of the tailor-bird is “ to-wee-to-wee-to-wee,” or, as syl- 
labized by Layard, “ pretty-pretty-pretty ;” when alarmed or angry it has a different 
call. It isa familiar bird, venturing close to houses, but when aware that it is being 
watched it becomes wary and shy. The tailor-bird makes its nest with cotton-wool 


‘and various other soft materials, sometimes also lined with hair, and draws together 


one leaf or more, generally two leaves, on each side of the nest, and stitches them 


together with cotton, either woven by itself or cotton-thread picked up; and after 


passing the thread through the leaf it makes a knot at the end to fix it. I have seen 
a tailor-bird at Saugor watch till the dirzee (native tailor) had left the verandah 
where he had been working, fly iu, seize some pieces of thread that were laying about, 
and go off in triumph with them; this was repeated in my presence several days 
running. I have known many different trees selected to build in; in gardens very 
often a Guava-tree. The nest is generally built at from two to four feet above the 


ground. The eggs are two, three or four in number, and in every case which I have ~ 


seen were white, spotted with reddish brown, and chiefly at the large end. Colonel 
Sykes says that the eggs are crimson, but he has probably mistaken the eggs of Prinia 
socialis, which last are sometimes brick-red throughout.—Jd., vol. i. p. 166. 

Magpie with Yellow Beak.—In the ‘ Zoologist’ for May (S. 8. 757) I see that both 


you and Professor Newton incline to the belief that the magpie mentioned by Mr. 
Brown as having been seen by him near Falkirk was the American species, Picus — 


Nuttalli of Audubon, and, though it may seem to be the height of presumption in me 
to differ from two such good authorities, yet I must say I think it far more likely to 
have been a common magpie (P. caudata) which had been indulging in a feast of eggs. 
Audubon does not say much about the American bird, but if it bears any resemblance 
to our magpie, how could it cross the Atlantic? for our species is a bird possessed of very 
limited powers of flight indeed, and in order to have arrived in Scotland the bird seen 
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by Mr. Brown must not only have crossed the Atlantic, but alsu the continent of 
Awerica, for it only appears to be found in California. Every naturalist, of course, is. 


always on the look out for new or rare species, but I think if I myself had seen a 


magpie with a yellow beak I should have thought at once that it had been robbing a 
hen’s nest, not that it was an American species.—R, G, Beckwith ; Eaton Constantine, 
Wellington, Salop, May 1, 1867. 

Capture of Swifts by Hook and Line.—The i icy east winds of the latter part of | 
May were felt severely by the Hirundinide in this neighbourhood. I have been told 


of swifts and sand martins having been found dead in bed-rooms, having no doubt 


flown in at the open windows for shelter. On the 25th a swift was brought to me 
which had been picked up in the street: it appeared in a semi-torpid state, and I 
thought the best thing would be to place it in a basket in front of the fire: here it 
remained until the next morning, when I was pleased to hear it fluttering vigorously 
inside. The wind in the night had come round to the genial west, and when I tovk 
the basket out of doors and opened it the swift (without stopping to thank me for my 
hospitality) flew off with a great rush towards the neighbouring church-tuwer. A week 
after this I-was fly-fishing with a friend, when a swift suddenly took my tail-fly as my 
line was trailing behind in the wind. It was with some little difficulty that I extri- 
cated the hook from the unfortunate bird’s mouth, and having done so | put my novel 
capture into my basket to show my friend who was fishing at some little distance. 
Ou my way to him the swift was clever enough to take advantage of the hole in the 


lid of my basket, and flew out and escaped. But while I was in the very act of 


relating to my friend what had happened, behold! a tug at the end of his line, and, 
on looking round, a swift caught and fluttering! Carefully set free from its painful 
position, it was permitted to fly, and the work of flogging the water recommenced. 


Almost at the first throw another deluded swift took the red palmer as it streamed 


back at the end of my friend’s collar, and the disentangling process had to be again 
enacted. After this the swifts ceased to molest us; but on our return home we were 
able to boast of having taken fish and fowl in equal numbers—viz. three trout and 
three swifts. I have fly-fished, I may safely say it, many thousand times, but never 
captured a swift until the other day. The birds could not have been unusually 
hungty to have been so reckless of what food they seized, for the weather for several 
days before had been damp and mild, and insects must have been abroad in abund- 
ance.—M, A. Mathew ; Weston-super-Mare, June 4, 1867. 

Early Arrival of Swallows and Martins.—Swallows have arrived this year very 
early: Mr. Ingram, her Majesty’s gardener, saw several martins near Windsor during 
the last week in March; and on the Ist of April a pair of chimney swallows were ob- 
served flying over the Thames in the Eton College Sie mee tbeeantceaneed Clark- 
Kennedy ; Eton, Bucks, April 2, 1867. , 

Nesting of the Kingfisher.—Though the subject of the kingfisher (Alcedo ispida) is 


_ somewhat stale, yet, in consequence of the remarks which I have just read in the 


October ‘ Quarterly’ on “ Homes without Hands,” I send you the following noies, 
made this spring, in order to set at rest, if possible, a mistake regarding the breeding 
of this bird. Modern writers on the kingfisher are hardly more free from error than 
even Ovid or Pliny. The bird is a true miner, and makes a nest of fish-bones; but, as 
no rule is without an exception, where it cannot find a suitable bank to bore in, it has 
been known to nidificate in abnormal situations; and when abundance of proper fish 
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are not to be caught, it is obliged to do. without bones. From many years’ constant 
watching, I can exactly tell the probable position of the hole, and the day it will be 
begun. Accordingly, on Thursday, March 29, I sent two witnesses to a particular spot 
on the river Ouse, 8S. Neots, Huntingdonshire. They observed that there was on that 
day positively no hole of any kind, or vestige of a hole, in that bank. On Easter 
Monday, April 2, I sent a keeper to the place. He reported the hole as begun. On 
the same day I went in a boat, and, putting a reed up, found it by actual measurement 
about fifteen inches deep, the moulds being quite fresh outside. Droppings of the 
bird (which was now. seen constantly leaving the hole) were visible in two places, 
There was also a shallow hole a little to the left of the one above-mentioned. This 
was a failure—either from caprice or some other cause, abandoned. We observe the 
same in woodpeckers, which will sometimes bore in three or four places before they get — 
one to their liking—a circumstance I particularly remarked in a pair of the greater 
spotted woodpeckers (P. major) last spring. Between March 29 and April 2 the king- 
fisher had made two holes. I thought it best now to leave the place, only receiving 
from the keeper each morning a report, as he went by:in his boat, that the bird was 
going on. Saturday, April 7—I made a memorandum, “I again observe fresh 
moulds, but not as we consider to-day’s, but yesterday’s ; hence, I suppose the hole to 
be nearly finished, if not quite.” Here I should say, after taking these nests 
constantly for nearly thirty years, I find twenty-one days is the correct time from the | 
commencement of the excavation to the end of laying seven eggs. I never had the 
luck to find eight; Mr. Gould, however, informs me he once did. Saturday, April 
21.—‘* Opened the hole, situated in the perpendicular bank, to keep off water-rats. 
Found, by measurement, the entrance was twelve inches from the surface of the ground, 
and about five feet from the water. The length of the ascending gallery was eight and 
a half inches, and the oval chamber six inches in diameter more. The top of the 
chamber was nine inches from the surface of the ground. It contained the usual nest 
of fish-bones, which was one anda half inch deep; and the same with the seven 
fresh eggs are now before me, with two other nests from the same locality. . The bird 
flew off after the first dig, which I commonly make so as to cover up the hole again 
without disturbance, if the full number of eggs has not been laid. There was no 
excrement in the chamber, but much just outside in the gallery. The size of the 
chamber is just sufficient for the owners to turn round pleasantly. When the young 
birds (which I have seen in every stage) have been some time in the nest, of course the 
hole gets very foul. Here, then, is a case capable of being attested by two or three 
witnesses, step by step, and concerning which there can be no doubt, where the kiug- 
fisher is proved to have made its own hole. I have known it, when driven from one 
bank by floods, to revert to an old hole of its own making in a previous year; but never 
has there been an instance of its taking up with the abode of its most deadly enemy, 
the water-rat. It is hard to prove a negative, but it is certainly a most unlikely thing 
for a kingfisher to enter a rat-hole. No one who has seen the eggs of this species in 
situ as often as I have can deny that the fish-bones are placed with the design of 
making a nest.— George Dawson Rowley; Brighton—From the ‘ Field’ Newspaper. 
Colouring of Cuckoo’s Eggs.—In the ‘ Wiltshire Natural History Magazine’ for 
January appears the following statement in reference to the colouring of cuckoo’s 
eggs:—“ That the cuckoo, laying ber eggs in the nests of other birds, is able to 
assimilate them in cclour to the eggs of those birds whose nests she selects; that a 
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cuckoo’s egg is blue in a hedgesparrow” s nest or in that of a redstart, reddish in a 


 yobin’s, brownish in a pipit’s,” &c. The statement is made on the authority of the 


celebrated ornithologist Dr. Baldamus, of Stuttgart. Now I would.ask, is it possible 
to believe such a statement? Can specimens of cuckuu’s eggs be produced from all 


or most of the thirty odd nests in which she is supposed or known to lay, bearing 


severally the same markings of the eggs of the nests from which they were taken ? 
Where a cuckvo lays in a nest which has not at the time received its owner's eg8s; 


what is the colour of the eggs she lays? 


Abundance of the Cuckoo at Mayfield—I do not recollect so many cuckoos at 
Mayfield in any former year as I have observed this spring. Not only is the well- 
known note heard throughout the day on all sides, and frequently also that rapid | 
piping note somewhat resembling the shake of the nightingale, but I have seen them 
on the wing much more frequently than 1 recollect seeing them at Mayfield before. 
Have we been favoured with this abundant supply of cuckoos at the expense of other 
localities, or has the winter residence of these birds, or the weather during their — 
passage to and from it, been more favourable to their preservation than usual ?—H, 7. 
M. Kirby ; Mayfield Vicarage, Sussex, May 11, 1867, 

Purple Gallinule in Hampshire.—Whilst staying at a friend’s house in » Maisihiee 
last week, I was informed by a gentleman, who has seen the bird, that a purple 
gallinule had been shot some time since at about two miles from the house, which is _ 
on the river Hamble. It was a very good specimen, and was sent to a Cornish bird- 
stuffer to. be set up.— Frederic A. Llawker; 14, — ow Hyde Park, 
London, W. 

Duniins at Kingsbury Reservoir.—On the 16th of April I saw two dunlins at 
Kingsbury Reservoir, and succeeded in obtaining them. They were in breeding 
plumage, and proved on dissection to be both male birds. Although dunlins occur 
here not uncommonly in the autumn, they are, I believe, rarely seen during the earlier 
months of the year.—Henry Austin; Isleworth, May 13, 1867. 

Little Bittern near the Lizard.—Mr. Frederick V. Hill, of Helston, writes me sonal 
that he has obtained a good specimen of an old female little bittern, which was picked 
up in an exhausted state on Coverack Beach, near the Lizard. He does not describe 
the plumage, but if there is any material variation from the plumage generally recog- 
nized as that of the fomale I will communicate the same to the ‘ Zoologist.— £. H. 
Rodd. 

Little Bittern near Henley.—A specimen of this occasional visitor has been sent me 
for preservation, having been captured on Mr. Holmes’ pond at Walgrave, Henley-on- 
Thames, on the 4th of May. The bird proved on examination to be a female; eggs 
in process of formation. The bird was observed sleeping on the banks of the pond, and 


being cautiously approached was killed by a well-directed stroke from a punt-pole.— 


G. B. Ashmead ; Bishopsgate Street. 

Lapwings at Henley-on-Thames.—I saw a large flock of lapwings on the 2Ist of 
March, which consisted, I should think, of upwards of two hundred individuals.— 
C. E. Stubbs. 

The Purple Crested Heron near the Lizard, Cornwall.—I saw a female specimen 
to-day of this fine heron with Mr. Vingoe, who had just received it from the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, the rector of the parish in which the Lizard Point is situated. The — 
usary contained a large bunch of eggs, varying in size from swan-shot to dust-shot. 
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The plumage of the bird is that described as the immature state, exhibiting generally 
brown rufous tints, especially the neck, which is bay-red. I observe the colour of the 
legs of this species is not given by Yarrell, Montagu, Selby, Jenyns or Morris. The 
naked part of the thigh (tibia) is bright yellow, extending to and a little below the 


tarsal joint; from thence this colour descends all the way down on the hinder portion of 


the tarsus, the front being brown. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the stages of 
plumage of this species, nor of the actual difference in the plumage of the adult of both 
sexes, to say whether the female is ever adorned with the plumes, crest, dorsal filaments 


_ and other characteristics which belong to the adult male, two specimens of which, in the 


most perfect plumage, I have received from the neighbourhood, as previously recorded 
in the ‘ Zoologist.’ At all events, if three years are necessary to cumplete this perfect 
plumage, the state of plumage of the present example must not be regarded as that of 
the female bird, as a matter of course, although the ovary shows that it is not a young 
bird.— Rodd ; April 24, 1867. | 

Squacco Heron.—We generally get specimens of this elegant heron every spring 
from the Land’s End district, and I believe every example that has come under my 
notice in the last thirty years has occurred at this season of the year only. I have 
received them in April and May, but I never yet have seen one with the occipital and 
dorsal plumes fully developed. I have fouiad, on turning up the feathers on the neck 
and back, the new plumal feathers in active progress and indicating a development in 


-ashort time. One which I examined to-day was in that state, perhaps more forward 


than usual, as one of the occipital plumes was considerably extended beyond the 
ordinary feathers. On examining the under plumage all over there was a profusion of 
these ornamental feathers about an inch long. We have arrived at the end of the first 
week in May, and it is curious that the vernal plumage should be so backward, and I 


am ata loss to know whether to account for it by the age of the bird or by the real — 


period of its assuming the ornamental plumage being altogether late, or simply to old 


_ birds retaining the plumed feathers permanently, as I believe they have heen killed 


earlier in the spring elsewhere with a fully developed plumage.—Jd.; May 7, 1867. 
HAybridity in Water-fowl.—Naturalists interested in hybridity will appreciate the 
following instance:—Last autumn two geese, hybrids between the Canada goose and 


the Egyptian bargander (sex unknown, characters approximating more nearly to the 
_ Canada) were placed on the water in this park. In the spring one of them paired 


with a large mallard duck, displaying the most assiduous and jealous attachment to 


her, and suffering nothing else to approach her. The duck laid several eggs, but — 


from various mishaps three only were preserved: these, with a full nest of other eggs, 
were incubated by her, the gander meanwhile mounting guard day and night over the 
island on which she was nestling, and becoming furious at the intrusion vf even the 


regular attendant. Of the three eggs one proved to be addled, another on the point of — 


being hatched disappeared in toto, the third was safely matured. The young bird at 
birth was rather smaller than the ducklings hatched with it, and had their general 


appearance: on examination, however, there were evident differences in the feet, legs — 


and head; it was, moreover, nearly voiceless. Carefully tended, it began at once to 
flourish, and at seventeen days old it was as large as a fine gosling of that age, being 
about four times the size of the ducks. It is still growing fast and feeding voraciously, 
evidently full of vitality, and bidding fair to develope into a large and powerful bird. 
The young ones being removed from the duck, she is again “ keeping company” with 
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the gander and laying. The other gander several times essayed to form a matrimonial 
alliance with a female bernicle, but the usual indisposition to breed of the latter 
rendered his attentions futile: on one occasion, however, he succeeded in taking the 
bernicle at a disadvantage, and effected his purpose. In both ganders the generative 
apparatus is largely developed.— Charles W. Devis ; Manchester. 

Egyptian Goose at Barnstuple.—1 have lately had sent to me from Barnstaple an 
Egyptian goose, which was shot on the estuary of the River Taw, on the 29th of April: 
I received it in the flesh. It proved to be a young male, whether in the plumage of 
the end of the first or second year I cannot determine. 1 am equally unable to pro- 
nounce upon its being a wild bird or a straggler from some ornamental water. The 
history of many specimens of this goose is very doubtful. It is a very restless bird, 
one which often takes long flights from ponds on which it is kept as an ornament. I 
was staying last autumn at Budleigh Salterton. Every evening a flock of Egyptian 
geese used to fly down from Lady Rolle’s park, a mile or two off, to the mouth of the 
Otter, to feed. They had then all the appearance of being wild geese. As they flew 


high over one’s head, or as they settled down on their feeding-ground, any one might 


well be excused for not recognizing them as tame birds that had strayed away from 
their waters in a neighbouring park. An enthusiastic bird-collector who killed one of 
them might readily have believed that he had obtained a genuine specimen of-a rare 


' straggler. Supposing any of the birds had wandered to the estuary of the Exe, a few 


miles to the westward, they might there have been regarded with an easy conscience as ~ 
genuine strangers. I know of no ornamental waters in North Devon where this hand- 
some goose is kept. My bird, ifa park-escape, must have come from some distance. He 
was in very poor condition, but I do not regard this fact as shedding any light upon his 
origin. I was struck when I set him up by his apparent value to the disciples of Darwin. 
If any two species are types of a divergence from a common species, Anser Egyptiacus — 
and A. gambensis might well be brought forward as such. In the latter the wings have 
the developed spur which is rudimentary in the wings of the former. Beth species have 
a close correspondence in the general tints of their plumage; both have a long tarsus 
and an erect position of body; both are conspicuous for the beautiful metallic-green | 
colour of the primary and secondary wing-feathers; while in A. gambensis the upper 


mandible possesses a fully developed shield-like knob (scutellum), which is less strongly 


marked in A. Egyptiacus. Of course hundreds of similar pairs might be selected out 
of all orders of birds, whether they prove anything is a deep and difficult matter.— 
M. A. Mathew ; Weston-super-Mare, May 4, 1867. 

_ Egyptian Goose near Northampton.—One of these rare visiiors was shot on the 
24th of May, at Dollington, a village about a mile off. It was grazing near the fish- 


_ ponds, within a hundred yards of the Hall. The keeper who shot it says he was in 


considerable doubt whether to fire or not, and twice took his gun from his shoulder, as 
he thought it was a tame bird. I have seen it, and find there is no doubt about the 
species.— Henry P. Hensman ; Northampton. 

Correction of an Error.—At Zool. 671, lines 1, 2 and 3, there is a mistake in the | 
composition: read * the blackheaded and herring gulls,” in saying that the blackheaded 
was far more plentiful than the common gull. The whole sentence is utterly ungram- 
matical, but still this is what it should have been. There are errors at pages 671 and 
676, lines 4 and 11, from the bottom respectively: read there “ bill” for “ bird,” and 
“rest” for “ nest."—W. Vincent Legge ; Woolwich, April 24, 1867. 
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Lesser Tern at Taunton : Sandwich Tern and Snow Bunting at Exmouth.—When 
in Taunton, on Saturday, the 4th of May, I had a lesser tern given me by Mr. Had- — 
don, of that town: it had been shot that same morning by the river, in a place called * 
the Priory Fields. The Sandwich tern I shot on Friday, the 12th of April, when on 
an expedition to Exmouth to look fur birds for my collection: when I first saw it, it 
was silting on a buoy off Exmouth Bar. The two snow buntings I killed on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of April; they are in summer plumage, black and white, very little of | 
the tawny edgings of the feathers being left. A friend who was with me killed two 
others on the Friday; they were in exactly the same plumage as my birds: all four 
were shot on the Warren at Exmouth. I may add that I killed one and saw many 
redthroated divers, but none in anything approaching summer plumage, not even so 
far advanced as the one I mentioned in the May number of the ‘ Zovlogist’ (S. 8S. 760) 
as having been picked up at Bishop’s Hall.—Cecil Smith; Lydeard House, Taunton, 
May 6, 1867. 

Breeding of the Blackheaded Gull at Pilling Moss, Lancashire.—Crossing the Hire 
Wyre in a ferry-boat, just in front of the barracks at Fleetwood, lands you about four 
miles and a half from Pilling Moss, a part of the country which fifty years ago was 
wild unreclaimed land, but now is under cultivation, with the exception of one small. 
portion, a heather patch of some thirty acres. In the centre of this tract lies some two 
ucres of swampy, rushy land, green, doubtless from the excrete of the countless 
numbers of blackheaded gulls (Larus ridibundus) which breed here. This spot is called 
by the common people in the neighbourhood “Gull Island,’ though it is not 


surrounded on any side by water. The name “island” arises doubtless from its . 


distinct colour to the surrounding heath. The breeding-place of the blackheaded gull 
is the property of Mr. Henry Gardner, and he deserves the thanks of every true lover 
of Nature for the way he protects them. From the beginning of April till the end of | 
June the keeper hardly ever leaves the spot, otherwise the nests would all be robbed ; 
as it is, he tells me, that during the night trespassers come in gangs to Steal the eggs, 
and in spite of all his watchfulness succeed sometimes in doing so. The blackheaded 
- gulls have bred on Pilling Moss for some twenty-six years; before that they built 
somewhere near where the town of Fleetwood now stands, but in cunsequeuce of the 
increase of the town they deserted its precincts, and, crossing the Wyre, settled on | 
Pilling Moss, where they met with protection and favour. And well do they deserve 
it; for miles around the nesting-ground every field in which the ploughman is working 
has its flock of gulls following the plough and picking up every grub or insect that 
the coulter disturbs: now floating gracefully over the ploughman’s head, now on 
quivering wing and with outstretched feet a few inches from the newly-turned-up 
mould, they form a lively and beautiful addition to the landscape. But the breeding- 
place itself is the wonderful sight: as you approach within a few yards of the green 
spot I have already mentioned, the birds begin to rise, and when you are fairly among 
the eggs all hover in a dense cloud over the nests; to endeavour to count them or form 
any estimate of their number would be futile, as easy to say how many flakes of snow 
one could see falling on two acres of ground in a heavy snow-sturm: there must be 
many thousands. Not the least interesting thing is the fact that twenty-six years ago 
the colony consisted of only a limited number; now, under the system of protection, 
they have increased to countless multitudes, and no doubt will continue to do so. The 
nests were very numerous on the 4th, when I was there, so much so that care had to be 
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taken in stepping not to crush the eggs, but about the 15th the keeper tells me the 


number of nests will be greatly increased. The nests, composed of rough grass, rushes 


or pieces of stubble, were scattered broadcast, the centre of every tuft uf rushes being 


occupied: the eggs numbered from two to four, seldom four, generally three; the nests 
with two in had probably not got their proper complement. I can fully endorse the 


statements of that most accurate naturalist, Mr. Hewitson, who writes, “ The eggs of | 


this species vary in size and colour more than those of any other gull; the ground 


colour is sometimes of a light blue or yellow, and sometimes green, or red, or brown.” 


Amongst the hundreds of varieties I saw the other day I noticed one white all over, 
with the exception of the black cap on the large end covering about one sixth of the 
shell. Mr. Gardner's keeper, who has been on the ground for many years, tells ne 
that the gulls vary in their arrival, nesting, and departure, according io the season, 
but only a few days. The first fortnight of March covers their arrival, the first eggs 


are laid during the first fortnight of April; and the young commence to hatch during | 


the first fortnight of May. ‘This year the keeper tells me that the first birds made 


their appearance on the 6th of March, and the first eggs were laid on the 13th of April. 


The early broods will leave the breeding-place in the end of June, and by the end of 
July scarcely a single gull will be left. I saw a dozen or more dead birds on the 
ground, one or two had been killed op their nests by weasels or stoats; the others I 


_am afraid came home to die after being peppered by some of those cockney sportsmen 


who haunt the beach of walering-places in the spring season.—H. W. Feilden ; ; 
Fleetwood, May 6, 1867. 

The Plumbeous Water-robin (Ruticilla fuliginosa) nll lives entirely along rivers 
and mountain torrents, and may often be seen on a wet and slippery rock, just above 
a builing rapid; it climbs up the wet rocks with great facility, and every now and then, 


_ alighting on a rock, it spreads its tail, but does not vibrate it like some of the redstarts. 
It is a pugnacious little fellow, and often gives battle to the little Enicurus Scouleri, © 


which delights in similar spots, and it generally drives its antagonist away. Its flight 


is rapid and direct. It feeds on various aquatic insects and larve, some kinds of which 


are always found just at the edge of the water, and which a wave often leaves behind 
iton the rock. Griffiths, in his private journal, states that he observed and shot it in 
Kaffiristan, while it was “ examining a wall for insects, and fluttering about the holes 
in it."—* Birds of India, p. 143. 

The Pukras Pheasant (Pucrasia macrvlopha).—This is another forest pheasant 
common to the whole of the wooded regions, from an elevation of about 4000 feet to 


‘Nearly the extreme limits of forest, but is most abundant in the lower and intermediate 


ranges. In the lower regions its favourite haunts are in wooded ravines, but it is found 
on nearly all hill-sides which are covered with trees or bushes, from the summit of the 


ridges to about half-way down. Further in the interior it is found scattered in all. 


parts, from near the foot of the hills to the top, or as far as the forest reaches, seeming 
most partial to the deep sloping forest compused of oak, chestnut and Morenda pine, 
with box, yew and other trees intermingled, and a thick under-wood of ringall, This 
bird is of a rather retired and svlitary disposition. It is generally found singly or 
in pairs; and except the brood of young birds, which keep pretty well collected tiil 
near the end of winter, they seldom congregate much together. Where numerous, 
several are often put up at no great distance from each other, as if they were members 
of one lot; but when more thinly scattered, it is seldom more than two old birds are 
SECOND SERIES—VOL, II, 2R 
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found together; and at whatever season, when one is found, its mate may almost to a 
certainty be found somewhere near. This would lead one to imagine that many pairs 
do not separate after the business of incubation is over, but keep paired for several 
successive years. In forests where there is little grass or under-wood, they get up as 
soon as aware of the approach of any one near, or run quickly along the ground for 


some distance; but where there is much cover they lie very close, and will not get up: 


- till forced by dogs or beaters. When put up by dogs they often fly up into a tree close 
by, which they rarely do when flushed by beaters or the sportsman himself, then flying 
a long way and generally alighting on the ground. Their flight is rapid in the 
extreme, and after a few whirs they sometimes shoot down like lightning. They some- 
times utter a few lone chuckles before getting up, and rise sometimes with a low 
screeching chatter and sometimes silently. The males often crow at day-break, and 
occasionally at all hours. In the remote forest of the interior, on the report of a gun, 
all which are within halfa mile or so will often crow after each report. They also 
often crow after a clap of thunder or any loud or sudden nvise: this peculiarity seems 
to be confined to those in dark shady woods in the interior, as I never noticed it on the 
lower hills. This species feeds principally on leaves and buds; it also eats roots, 
grubs, acorns, seeds and berries, and moss and flowers. It will not readily eat grain; 
and is found to be more difficult to rear in confinement than the monal. It roosts in 
trees generally, but at times on low bushes or on the ground. The female lays seven 


eggs, nearly resembling those of the monal in colour: they are hatched about the © 


‘middle or end of May. She makes her nest under the shelter of an over-hanging tuft 


_ of grass, or in a corner at the foot of a tree, and sometimes in the hollow of a decayed 


trunk.— Birds of India, vol. i. p. 524. 

Lhe Gigantic Stork or Adjutant (Leptoptilos argala). —In Calcutta and some other 
large towns the adjutant is a familiar bird, not to be frightened by the near approach 
of man or dog, and protected in some cases by law. It is an efficient scavenger, 
attending the neighbourhood of slaughter-houses, and especially the burning-grounds 
of the Hindoos, where the often half-burnt carcasses are thrown into the rivers. It 
also diligently looks over the heaps of refuse and offal thrown out in the streets to await 
the arrival of the scavengers’ carts, where it may be seen in company with dogs, kites 
and crows. It likes to vary its food, however, and may often be seen searching ditches, 
pools of water and tanks for frogs or fish, In the Deccan it soars/at an immense 
height in the air along with vultures, ready to descend un any carcase that may be 
discovered. After it has satisfied the cravings of its appetite, the adjutant reposes 
during the heat of the day, sometimes on the tops of houses, now and then on trees, 
and frequently on the ground, resting often on the whole tarsus. The adjuiant occa- 
sionally may seize a crow or a myna, or even a small cat; but these are rare bits for 
it, and indeed it has not the opportunity, in general, of indulging its taste for living 
birds, notwithstanding Cuvier’s statement that its large beak enables it to capture 
birds on the wing.—Jd., p. 731. 

The Shell Ibis (Anastomus oscitans).—This curious bird is very abundant through- 
out those paris of the country which abound in rivers, tanks and marshes, particularly 
in Bengal, where many hundreds may be seen congregated together roosting on trees 
overhanging some large jheel. It lives chiefly on mollusks, especially on the large 
Ampullaria, but also on various others, Colonel Sykes states that he found it feeding 


on a species of Unio. I was formerly of opinion that the open space between the 
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mandibles was mainly caused by a process of wearing down by constant attrition with 


- yarious shells; I am now inclined to doubt this, Many years ago shell-eaters were 


brought to me alive, for the purpose of training a bbyri, and these, as is usual, to 
prevent them struggling or fluttering, had their eyes sown up. To feed them the 
faleoner had a large quantity of the large Ampullaria brought, which were placed 


before the captive and blinded shell-eaters. The bird secured a shell by its feet, and, 
after sundry alterations of its position, succeeded in cutting off the operculum as 


cleanly as if it had been done by a razor, but so rapidly that I was unable to see the - 

exact way in which it was accomplished. It then inserted the top of its clumsy beak 
into the open mouth of the shell, and after working it about for a short time pulled out 
the entire shell-fish almost to its utmost tip. I saw this process repeated many times, 
and I cannot conceive that a bird which takes the trouble to extract the animal from 
the comparatively brittle Ampullaria should require to bruise the more hard and solid — 
shell of the Unio. Cuolonel Sykes, indeed, states that the gape exists in the young | 
individuals (an observation which I have alse confirmed), and that it is a provision of | 
Nature to enable them to open the shells of the Unio, on which they feed; as to how | 
this is effected I cannot speak from experience. The shell-eater, in default of its. 


_ proper food, will eat fish, frogs, &c., but shell-fish are its peculiar aliment, and every 


native name has reference to this habit. This anistomus breeds in Northern and 
Central India, on lofty trees, in June and July, in numbers together, laying four dirty 
white eggs: it is often found in company with other birds, night herons, black ibises, 
&e. Layard, who also found it breeding in Ceylon, states that it defends its nest most 
pettinnalanabe The flight of this bird is strong and tolerably rapid, and it gives goud 
sport with a bhyri. Mr. J. Shillingford informs me that it is sometimes caught in the 
Poonah district by a bamboo, with a noose attached, being bent down and fixed 
lightly to the ground by a small peg, to which an Ampullaria is affixed. The shell- 
eater hunting about finds the shell, and moving it to get at its contents, the peg is 
withdrawn, the bamboo flies up, and the noose catches the bird, which remains 
dangling in mid-air.— Birds of India, vol. i. p. 766. 

Mr. Kirby’s Rooks.—The lofty elms which stood by the side upon the grass-plot 
were planted by Mr. Bacon; they had long been taken possession of by the rooks, 
who were never to be disturbed upon any account, and in the spring time they were 
watched with a jealous care. It is true that one year, when it was represented that 
they were materially injuring the trees, and were become too numerous, leave was 
reluctantly given to have a few destroyed; but, as if it were a warning never again to 


_ Tepeat the attack, the whole household were taken ill in a manner most accountable: 
‘it was supposed that the rocks, which had been made into a pie, bad partaken of some | 
- poison laid by a neighbouring farmer. The superstitious saw a yet heavier penalty 


threatened some few years after; for late one-night strange noises were heard, but 
could not be traced. At length, to the amazement of the inmates of the parlour, a 
rook fluttered through the fire-place: the exact cause of the catastrophe was never 


ascertained —Freeman’s ‘ Life of the Rev. William Kirby,’ p. 495. 


- + Toad-stones.—In the Match number of the ‘Zoologist’ (S. S. 707), I observe a 


“Communication under this heading, from Mr. Roberts, to which is appended an editorial 
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note referring to me for a passage from Shakespeare on the subject. It has been 
remarked that so universal was the genius of this great poet, that no subject can be 
mentioned to which he has not in some way alluded. The present case is no exception 
to this. The exiled duke, in ‘As You Like It,’ Act ii. Scene 1, says :— 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a Precious jewel in his head.” 


This probably refers to the toad-stone described by Mr. Seis which was said to :" 
fraught with great virtues, medical and magical. But it may possibly have reference 
only to the brilliant eye of the toad, which sparkles like a Jewel, and to which Shake- 
speare has elsewhere alluded :— 


‘** Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii. Scene 5, 


For the lark has very ugly eyes and the toad very fine ones.—J. Edmund sarees 
Kingsbury, Middlesex, April, 1867. 

Vipers and Toads.—The following curious circumstance came under my notice one 
day last week :—I was searching for ledidopterous insects in a wood here, when I came 
upon two vipers lying together basking in the sun. One of them got away for the . 
moment by crawling into some moss and leaves close to where the two were lying ; 
the other I struck at and disabled at once. 1 then removed the moss in order to find 
the viper which had escaped, aud, in doing so, disturbed two full-grown toads, which 

must have been silting within a few inches of the vipers. I want to know whether 
any explanation can be given of the toads and vipers being in such close proximity, 
or if it might be merely accidental ? The second viper I managed to dislodge from 
its retreat, and killed. Both vipers were apparently females, one quite full grown aud 
the other nearly so.—James Murton; Silverdale, near Lancas'¢r, June 3> 1867. 


— 


Large Sturgeon in the Severn —There was a sturgeon caught iw tae Severn, near 
here, on Friday last, weighing about 130 fbs.: these fish are not unfrequently caught 
in this neighbourhood during the summer season, and are sold for a mere nothing. I. 
had a round off the one mentioned, and found it most delicious eating. —Edward 
Sweetapple; Cone Mili, Lydney, May 13, 1867. 

Lampvreys in the Thames near Windsor.—A few days ago a boatman told me that 
he had placed several eel-pois in the River Thames, just below Surley Hall. On 
taking one of the eel-pots up from the water (where it had been the whole winter) he 
was surprised to see five or six lampreys in it, together with a very large eel, The eel | 
was dead, but all the lampreys were alive. The boatman says that he does not 
remember seeing auy of these fish in the Thames for ten years,—that is, so far up the 
river, They were, I believe, eaten by some people in this neighbourhood: the local 
naine for them is * nine-holes.’—A. Clark- Kennedy ; Eton, April 2, 1867. 

Mr. Kirby's Fish—The garden at Barham Parsonage had many associations 
pleasing to his mind. The large poud in the centre was filled with fish, including 
sume very fine gold fish, which came every moyning in fine weather to be fed. At the — 
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end of this pond stood a large weeping willow, originally brought in the pocket of his 
friend Sutton’s great coat: the age of the tree was measured by the life of the donor, 
for, worn out, rotten and hollow in the trunk, it fell the same year that the worthy 
Doctor died.—Freeman’s Life of the Rev. William p. 494. 


Helix ws and Clausilia Rolphii.—In the April number of the ‘ Zoologist’ 
(S. 8S. 760) Mr. Harting gives Harting as a new locality for these Mollusca. . About 
twenty years ago two ladies collected many specimens there for me, and amongst 
those to whom [ remember to have then given duplicates were Mr. T. V. Wollaston, 
Mr. Pickering, Mr. W. K. Bridgman, and Mr. R. T. Logan: I cannot therefure 


admit that the locality is new. Both species, I believe, may be found all along the 


northern escarpment of the chalk downs through Sussex, Hampshire and South Wilt- 
shire. Beech woods and their vicinity are not generally regarded as ‘prolific collecting- 


grounds by either botanists, entomologists or conchologists, and hence, in my opinion, ' 


the paucity of recorded localities for these two species. The Harting specimens of 


Clausilia Rolphii are rather smaller than those from Charlton, of which I possess — 


some from the collection of the late Mr. Daniel Cooper. This species is found fossil 


‘in the pleistocene formation at Copford, Essex: it is singular that its present neigh- 


bour, Helix obvoluta, does not, as far as I am aware, occur in that deposit, nor does 
our largest chalk species, Helix pomatia. Collectors in the South of England used to 
be thought to have a great advantage over those in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
from the fact that about one-fourth of the British terrestrial and fluviatile Mollusca 


were considered to be peculiar to the southern counties. Possibly more diligent 


research may have altered this proportion. It would be interesting if Mr. Weaver 
would send you a list of his local species, and explain why, as a resident on the borders 
of Hampshire, and not far from Surrey, he has restricted his collection to Sussex 
specimens.— William Thomson ; 4, Adelaide Road, Penge, S.E. 

Clausilia biplicata.—This snail used to occur plentifully in Battersea Marshes, in 
the osier-bed on the banks of the Thames, below the “ Red House.” Have any of 
your correspondents met with it since the formation of Battersea Park ?—Jd. 


Fleas in Southern India.— Observing in the ‘Zoologist? (Zool. 9739) a note 
remarking on the decrease of fleas of late years, it may interest the writer and others 
to hear that in this neighbourhood, on the contrary, they were never, to my knowledge, 
so numerous as at the period referred to: I remember to have heard great complaints. 
I am not aware whether fleas breed and multiply on our shores, though in the 
South of India I have found them among the sand-hillocks skirting the sea in countless 


numbers; for instance, on one occasion, when passing @ few days (in the year 1832). 
at a bungalow on the shores of the Gulf of Manar, I could not stroll on the beach of 


an evening without being covered with fleas from head to foot, sv that my white dress 
was completely dotted and spotted with them. Fortunately, being of a sluggish kind, 
they could be brushed off by hundreds; however, I was eventually driven back to my 
head-quarters at Ramnad, finding the flea-plague even worse than ihe plague of 


musquitoes, on the scorching sandy plains around the fort.—Henry Hadfield ; Ventnor, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Soctery. 


3, 1867.—Sir J OHN Luspock, Batt., Prendent, in the cbait, 


Donations to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors:— 


* Annales de la Socié:é Entomologique de France,’ for 1866; presented by the Society. 


‘The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,’ 2nd Series, Vol, iii. Part 1; by the 
Society. ‘ Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Philadelphia,’ Vols. iv. and v., 
and Vol. vi. No.1; by the Society. ‘Verhandlungen der K. K. Zoologisch-botan- 
ischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. xvi.; by the Society. ‘Characters of some New 
Genera of the Coleopterous Family Cerambycide,’ by Francis P. Pascoe, F.L.S., &c.; 
by the Author. ‘The Zoologist’ for June; by the Editor. ‘The Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine’ for June; by the Editors. 


Exhibitions, §c. 


Mr. Pascoe exhibited some Coleoptera: from Graham's Town, collected by Mr. 


‘Schiffman; amongst them were a new Pycnopsis, a new Ceroplesis, three new species 


of the European genus Stenidea, a new form of Rhipiceridz, a new genus of Prionide 
belonging to Lacordaire’s “groupe Closterides,’ and a new genus allied to 
Cerambyx. | 

Mr. T. W.. Wood (who was present as a visitor) exhibited several specimens of 
Vanessa Milberti from British Columbia, all agreeing in this particular—that the light 
coloured scales of the wings appeared to have been abraded, suggesting the notion that 
the light-coloured scales had been less firmly attached than the dark-coloured. 


Mr. Stainton exhibited the larva, pupa and imago of Earias sitiquana, sent to him: 


by Professor W.C. Williamsun, of Manchester, who wrote as follows: —“ The moth 
has almost destroyed the cotton crops in Egypt; it eats into the ovary of the tlower in 


‘its early larval state, and goes into chrysalis in the cotton-ball, utterly destroying the | 
cotton. Its ravages have extended over both Upper and Lower Egypt. The moth is | 


of a bright green colour, like our little English prasinana of the oak ; can you identify 


it? The insects have come to me through the Foreign Office and the Manchester — 


Chamber of Commerce.” Mr. Stainton observed that the moth had hitherto been 
considered a great rarity, and he had been able to identify it as the Earias siliquana of 
Herrich-Schaffer by the aid of two specimens lately brought from Egypt by M:. 


Pickard-Cambridge; Dr. Staudinger, compiling bis Catalogue of European 
Lepidoptera, did not possess a specimen. The insect was closely allied to the Earias - 


chlorana of this country, which feeds in the terminal shoots of osiers. 


Mr. Bond exhibited a small moth, belonging to the Tortrices, captured during the. 


preceding week, in Darenth Wood, by Mr. E. G. Meek, and which he believed to be 
new to the British list. | 

Mr. Bond also exhibited a “variety of Adela DeGcerella (male), captured at 
Charlton in 1866, and having the wings entirely suffused with bright yellow. 


] 
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Mr. F. Smith exhibited an old razor-case in one of the compartments of which was | 
a nest of Odynerus quadratus: the case had been allowed to lie on a shelf near an 
open window, and entry was effected through a hole in the bottom. In August, 1866, 
“jt was sent to Mr. Smith, with a request that he would name the occupaat; but he 
was then unable to determine the species, as several wasps of the genus Odynerus were 
known to construct similar nests in crevices of old walls, holes in posts, and frequently 
in banks; and various instances of the construction of their nests in odd situations 
were on record, Thus Prof. Westwood had mentioned an instance of O. quadratus 
building its nest in the fulds of a piece of paper; Mr. Curtis has discovered a nest of 
QO. parietum on the top of a book ; and a friend of Mr. Smith’s had once brought him an 
octave flute, which had been left in an arbour during a few days’ absence, and in the 
bore of which O. quadratus had built its mud-cells. The cells constructed in the razor- 
case produced ten males and four females; the cells were placed in various positions, — 
necessitated probably by the form of the case and the confined space; the four female 
cells and six of the male cells were placed transversely, the rest were in a longitudinal 
direction ; one cell was empty, and was placed obliquely to the sides of the case. The 
development of the insects was as follows: on the 20th of March, 1867, they were 
still in the larva state; by the 10th of May they had changed to pupe; on the 22nd 
of May six males came forth; on the 25th three males; on the 30th one male; on 
the Ist of June three females appeared; and on the 3rd another female. Not a 
single parasite was obtained. Mr. Smith added that he had bred most of the species 
of Odynerus, and had found that the number of males always exceeded om number of 
females, in the proportion of three to one, or thereabouts. 

Prof. Westwood was able to add another instance to the list of curious localities for 
wasps’ and bees’ nests. Mr. Higgins had a Peruvian drinking-vessel in the form of 
some uncouth imaginary quadruped, the mouthpiece being in the back of the animal, 
and in this cup, at the extremity of one of the creature’s o Lege, a bee had built its 
nest. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan remarked that be had recently seen the male (S. enesle, Klug) of 
the sawfly, Strongylogaster cingulatus, in some numbers near Croydon; although the 
female was generally very abundant, the male was very rarely seen. He alluded also 
the apparent total absence of males of many species of: Tenthredinida, as, e.g., in 
Selandria stramineipes, the females of which were universally abundant, in company 
with the Strongylogaster, on the young fern. in spring. It would almost seem as if 
these were cases of parthenogenesis. 

Mr. Janson mentioned Tomicus villosus as a nearly parrallel case among the 
Coleoptera; it was true Ratzeburg figured an insect which was said to be the male, 
but, though myriads of the female were found annually, he believed that the mate had 
never been detected in this country. 

The President exhibited a specimen of one of the wingless Diptera which he had 
found at Farnborough, Kent, under bark, in company with Thysanura. He believed 
it to be the Epidapus venaticus of Haliday (see Walker, Ins. Brit. Diptera, iii. 56). 

Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited specimens of Gordius aquaticus, numbers of which were 
that morning observed on the ground in his garden at Kennington after the heavy — 
rain of the previous night. A nephew of his had also seen the Gordius at Ashford on 


rose trees. Mr. Weir had noticed them at Brixton, and Mr. Bond near the Regent's 
Park, on bushes. 
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Prof. Westwood enquired whether any Member present had noticed any constant 
variation in colour, or markings or other external character, by which the sex of larva 
could be determined? Mr. F. Smith said that he had once found a lot of Anthophora 
larve, which, instead of the usual ivory-white, were of a saffron-yellow colour; but 
they produced male and female Anthophore indiscrimivately. Mr. Stainton remarked 
that larvee of Choerocampa Elpenor and Porcellus occurred of two different colvurs, but 
he could not say whether the differences were sexual. Mr. Bond, however, had kept 


the two forms of C, Elpenor separate, and each form had produced both sexes.— 
J. W. D. 


Death of the Rev. Hamlet Clark.—It is my painful duty to record a severe luss 
that Entomology has suffered by the death of the Rev. Hamlet Clark, one of its most 
accomplished and most persevering cultivators: he was the eldest son of the Rey. 
Henry Clark, Vicar of Harmston, Lincoln, where he was born in 1823: from his 


earliest days he evinced a strong love for Natural History: when at College he 


possessed an excellent collection of British birds, nearly all of which were procured 
by himself: spiders, too, were to him a study full of interest: butterflies and moths 
were subsequently taken up, and researches in this branch of the Science became his 
occupation day and night; but during the last ten years of his life Coleoptera became 
the subjects of his special investigation, and he made the carnivorous water-beetles his 
- especial study: in pursuit of these he travelled over a gteat part of these islands, and 
also extensively in Spain. Towards the end of the year 1856 he crossed the Atlantic, 
with a view to forming collections, in company with Mr. Gray, and in the ‘ Zoologist’ 
fur the following year published two most interesting papers on ils entomological 
productions ; he stayed at the Corcovardo Mountain, Pijuca, Constancia, Presidencia 


and Paraihiba: the two first immediately above Rio, Constancia and Presidencia in 


the Organ Mountains, and Paraihiba on the river of the same name. Cuvleoptera 
were the principal objects of his researches, and he describes the localities, modes of 
capture, &c., with much precision: he also tried sugaring for Nocturnal Lepidoptera; 
and found it as productive as in England. Diptera were confined to those pests known 
in the country as sand-flies, musquitos and borrachudos. Hymenoptera, with the 
exception of ants, were rare, but these seemed to abound ; and he describes the nest of 
one species, built in trees, that is an article of commercial value, being cut up into 
slabs or blocks and used for the purpose of lining ovens. He also gives a useful, rather 
amusing account of the necessary outfit of an entomologist in these regions. Pre- 
viously to this Mr. Clark had published three admirable papers in the ‘ Zoologist’ on 
our British water-beetles, giving lists of all the species, with synonymes, critical 
remarks, and useful notices of continental species nearly allied to our own; and he 


since published several highly useful papers in the * Transactions of the Entomological — 


Society,’ as well as Catalogues for the British Museum ; through the kindness of Mr. 
Dunning and Mr. Smith I have received a complete list of these, but it is too long fur 
the short space T can afford for an obituary notice here. For the last four years Mr. 
Clark’s health had been declining, and his illness was attended with much suffering : 
he died at Rhyl, on the 10th of June, 1867, aged forty-four years, and was buried in 
Rhyl Cemetry on the 13th. His end was marked by peculiar serenity and — 
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The Entomological and Miscellaneous Library of the late Rev. Hamlet Clark. 


R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions to Sell by Auction, 

early iv July, the above LIBRARY OF BOOKS, alsoa valuable MICRO- 

SCOPE. Catalogues are preparing, and the day of Sale will be advertised in the 
‘Atheneum’ and other papers. | 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, J une 22, 1867. 


_ This day is published, price Sixpence, No. 43 of | 
je ENTOMOLOGIST, containing—Notes on the Nomenclature of 


the Geous Bombus, Frederick Smith. Entomvlogical Notes and Captures :—Ptero- 
phorus Hieracii, C. S. Gregson. Hybernation of Vanessa Urtice, Rev. O. Pickard- 
Cambridge, M.A. A Plague of Ants, Joseph Merrin. Dianthecia Barrettii, Edwin 
Birchall, Adela cuprella, Preponderance of Males, Proportionate Smalluess of the 
Males in Lepidoptera, N. C. Tuely, Hop Insect. Proceedings of the Entomological 
Society. Death of the Rev. Hamlet Clark. Answers to Correspondents. Duplicates. 


E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 


‘Newnan, F.LS., F.Z.S. 


This work, which is also called the “ Butterfly Number of Young England,” and 
may be ordered under either title, contains a figure of every British Butterfly, exactly 
the size of life, and also a full description of each in the various stages of Caterpillar, 
Chrysalis and Butterfly, with all particulars of the plant on which the Caterpillar feeds, 
and full instructions how to find, catch and preserve Butterflies and Moths. 


Price Sevenpence, post free. 


E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 


OTANICAL DRYING PAPER. — In soliciting the attention of 


expressly for the purpose of DRYING SPECIMENS for the HERBARIUM. It 
possesses all the qualities required in such paper, preserving form and colour in the best 
possible manner, and having the peculiar advantage of seldom, if ever, requiring a 
change of sheets whilst the plants are being dried, a process by which much time is lust. 
Jts stoutness and durability also combine to render it economical, making it, practically, 
quite as cheap as ordinary paper sold at a lower price. Epwarp Newman feels much 


eminent Botanists. | 
The following are the sizes and prices :— oe 
16 inches by 10 when folded, . 10d. ¥ quire. 


18 di Is. 
16 —»  Ise8d. 5; 


3 2 This Paper is too heavy to send by Post. 


Please make Post-Office Orders payable to Edward Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, 
Bishopsgate, N.E.,and at the Bishupsgate Street Within Money-Order Office. In paying 
by stamps, please not to wet them, with an idea of greater security: this common 
practice is always most annoying to the receiver, and often causes him the loss of one or 
more stamps, | 


the European Satyride, &c., W. F. Kirby. A Revision of the British Species of 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By 


Botanists to this paper, Eowarp Newman begs to state that it is manufactured | 


pleasure in being able to state that its merits have been fully proved by our most 
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